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For the Companion. 


BIDING HIS TIME; 


OR, ANDREW HAPNELL’S FORTUNE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


Adjoining the bakery were the living-rooms of 
the house; there the baker’s family were at their 
cosey breakfast the next morning, when a servant, 
left in charge of the shop, announced : 

“A lanky young chap wants to see ‘the 
woman.’ Guess he must mean you, Mrs. Wilbur.” 

“Jt’s that ridiculous tall boy from Ohio!” ex- 
claimed Phronie, the daughter, with fun and sym- 
pathy flashing up in her vivacious face. ‘I must 
go with you, ma; he’s as good as a play.” 

The ‘ridiculous tall boy” it was in- 
deed, looking haggard and worn, as he 
stood with his hands in his pockets gaz- 
ing down at the pies and cakes in the 
glass cases. Mrs. Wilbur scrutinized 
him keenly, and asked how he got on 
with the old man. 

“I’m afraid he’s pretty sick,” said 
Andrew. ‘He had several dying spells 
in the night. He pulled through and 
slept, but he’s so weak this morning he 
can’t get up. He won’t have a doctor, 
and I don’t know what to do. I thought 
maybe you could tell me.” 

‘“‘Pretty rough on you, my boy!” said 
the baker’s wife. 

“There wasn’t so much fun in it as 
there might be. Ive passed better 
nights,” Andrew said, with so dry a 
drawl] and with so solemn a countenance 
that Phronie, watching him from behind 
the counter, with eyes full of pathetic 
interest, burst into a giggle. 

Mrs. Wilbur gave her a chiding look, 
and asked, turning to Andrew, “What 
are you going to do?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” he 
replied. ‘I can’t leave him, and I 
don’t see how I can stay. An old man 
and his cudgel aren’t the best company 
in the world. He even sleeps with his 
club, for fear of robbers. I believe he’s 
starved. He needs something to eat be- 
sides baker’s bread and smoked her- 
rings. No disrespect to your bread!” 
he hastened to add. 

“T know what he wants!”’ exclaimed 
the baker’s wife. ‘‘It isn’t the best baker’s bread 
in or about Boston, which may be ours, or some 
other shop’s; that’s neither here nor there. It’s a 


| made an attempt to rise, on hearing footsteps and | for the things Mrs. Wilbur had promised him. At 
voices enter, but sank down again from exhaus- | the top of the path leading down the caved bank 


good, warm, nourishing broth, and that he shall | 


have, if I turn to and make it myself.” 

“Tf you will,” said Andrew, gratefully, “I will 
pay you for it.” 

“I don’t want your pay!” she replied, fretfully. 
“If anybody pays for it, it shall be the old miser. 
It puts me out of all manner of patience to see a 
human creature treat himself as he does!” 

Andrew made his own breakfast of hot rolls 
and a piece of Washington pie while the broth 
was preparing. He walked about as he ate, think- 
ing intently, but having no unnecessary conver- 
sation with the girl, whose tittering had wounded 
his pride. He couldn’t help looking at her now 
and then, however, and almost every time he did 
so, he caught her watching him with large, bright, 
wistful, sympathizing eyes. 


| the way to receive a lady. 


| of ’em! 


The baker’s wife brought out the broth in a | 
quart pail from the living part of the house, and | 
Andrew noticed that she had on her bonnet and | thrusting her hand into the tick, “thanks to the 


shawl. 


| sun on the roof! 


had already noticed behind Nathan’s lot a curious, 
low, zigzag embankment, overgrown with grass. 
“Those are the old earthworks. They date back 
to Revolutionary times and the siege of Boston,” 
replied the baker’s wife. ‘The American forces 


|threw them up when they occupied this height 


after the battle of Bunker Hill, or what was called 
by mistake ‘Bunker Hill.” That isn’t far off; 
where the monument stands, over in Charles- 
town.” 

He had observed the soaring granite shaft, and 
wondered what it was. He had read his country’s 
history with a boy’s patriotic fervor, and this in- 
formation awakened in him a new interest. 

But now the condition of the old man required 
his attention. They found him lying on his bed, 
with his clothes on, which he had lain down in the 


| night before, and with his cndgel by his side. He 





ANDREW AND THE 


tion. 

“T beg pardon!’ he grimaced. ‘This is not 
If my servants were 
not playing truant! 
Show her into the library, or drawing- 
room, or”— 

‘Bother his library and drawing-room and five 
servants!” muttered the baker’s wife, looking 
about her with a thrifty house-keeper’s scowl of 
amazement. 

Mr. Petridge ate ravenously, and smacked his 
shrivelled lips as he lay back on the bed. Then 
Mrs. Wilbur looked over the house with Andrew. 
They found a scantily furnished pantry, and, up- 
stairs, a low-roofed attic, with bare boards over- 
head and rusty shingle-nails sticking through, a 
chimney at one end, and a window at the other. 

The most interesting discovery was a bed under 
the rafters, with a husk mattress and a bolster. 

“Dry as need be,” the baker’s wife exclaimed, 


This will be just the thing for 


“I guess I’d better go up with you,” she said, | you, if you stay with him, and I don’t see how he 
“and see if anything else can be done for Mr. | can be left alone, at least for a day or two. Maybe 


Petridge.” 


She was glad of an excuse to look in| I can manage to spare you a pair of sheets and a 


and see how the old man lived; she had heard so bedquilt, and make you comfortable in other 


much about his oddities, his miserliness, and the | ways. 


string partitions on his floor. 
worthier motive at heart. 
“It’s heathenish to leave neighbors to suffer 
and die alone, no matter who or what they are.” 
As Andrew went out with her, Phronie’s eyes 
still followed him, looking as if she would like to 
£0 too. 


If you were a girl now, I’d set you to 


But she had a_| cleaning up his house a little.” 


‘Perhaps I might do it as it is,” said Andrew, 
not very well pleased with the prospect. 

“If possible, I'll let one of my servant-girls 
come up and help you,” Mrs. Wilbur replied, as 
they returned to the room below. ‘You'll want 


‘‘What a place to climb!” said the baker’s wife, he has anything to make a fire with >” 


as Andrew helped her up the easiest ascent of 
the steep hill-top. ‘Modern improvement!” she 
panted, out of breath with the exertion. “It’s a 
good thing, I suppose, but it seems a pity to cut 
away the old fortifications.” 


“I’ve burnt a few chestnut-burrs lately,” piped 
the old miser from his pillow. 

“Chestnut fiddlesticks!” said the baker’s wife. 
“Ts that all the fuel you have ?” 
| The clubs the boys bring to fling into the trec. 





| some cloths to wash windows with; I wonder if | 


| 


I vow, I’ll discharge all five | 


“Have you a bowl for this broth ?” | 


| specially interested more or less irksome. 


ready for him, if he would come down to the 





the old man. 

Telling Andrew she would have some things | 
bake-house in half an hour, Mrs. Wilbur de- | 
parted. He then found a battered axe, broke up 
some of the fence with it, started a fire, and put 
on a kettle of water to warm. This done, he 
looked down with asad grin at the string parti- | 
tions; they must come up the first thing. 

The old man remonstrated shrilly when, having 
found a hammer, Andrew began to pull the nails 
out of the floor; but he persisted, declaring that 
it was confusing for hii to live in so many rooms 
at once, and that if the partitions remained, he 
would have to go. This brought the old man to | 
terms; the strings were removed, and the floor 
swept. 


So much accomplished, Andrew started to go 





No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 


| ‘What old fortifications ?” Andrew inquired. He | And the fence, the palings on the fence,” said | funniest way of speaking sometimes! I suppose 


it’s a kind of Western drawl.” 

“Tt’s not a Western drawl; it’s my drawl,” said 
Andrew. ‘You may laugh atit. I know ’ma 
gawky.” 

“Oh no, you’re not that!” she assured him, 
suppressing her risibility. ‘Only a little—I don’t 
know what—queer.” 

He blushed to the tips of his ears, which, by 
the way, were large, and stood out from his head 
like a small pair of wings. He wished for a mo- 
ment he could make some sharp criticism upon 
her in return; but his resentment was short-lived. 

“Tell me how I’m queer,” he said, ‘‘and try to 
improve me. I’m only a green Ohio boy, any- 
way.” 

“Do you want to know just what I think ?” she 
cried, with her bright, rounds arch, tender, merry 
face beaming up at him. She was rather short, 
and her pretty head, with its inverted 
bird’s-nest of a small bonnet (the fash- 
ion of the day) came up only to his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, tell me!” he said, holding him- 
self firm, prepared to hear the worst. 

“When we get a little better ac- 
quainted,” she replied. ‘I don’t care, 
though; I'll tell you now. I think you 
are as honest as the day is long, and as 
good-hearted as you can be.” 

There was something besides mere fun 
in the face that said this. He laughed, 
too, with relief and pleasure, and said, 
“That’s worth coming all the way from 
Ohio to hear.” 

“Didn't anybody ever compliment 
you before ?” 

“T guess not. I never was very pop- 
ular at home till the news got around 
that I was to be adopted by a million- 
aire. ‘Then I had popularity enough 
in one day to last a lifetime.” He ad- 
ded, with a rueful smile, ‘I wonder how 
popular I shall be if I go back now!” 

“But you are not going back !"’ said 
Phronie. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, his coun- 
tenance clouding. ‘‘What else can I do? 
But I mustn’t think of that; I shall go 
as crazy as Uncle Nathan if I do.” 

“Do you call him uncle? I thought 
he was no relation.” 

“He isn’t. But I was ready enough 
to call him uncle when I thought he was 














BURGE BOYS. 


he met a young girl climbing up. It was Phronie, 
bringing a scrubbing-brush and rags. She turned 
up at him her pert little nose, and broke into a 
gay laugh as he helped her up the bank. 

“Ma couldn’t spare a girl for an hour or two, 
so she said I might come and bring these things, 
and show you how to wash windows if you want 
to make a start. Won't it be fun ?” 

Andrew had not regarded it as fun up to this 
moment. Although by no means a lazy boy, he 
had generally found work in which he was not 
For 
that reason it had been hard for him, since his | 
mother’s death, to settle down to any steady em- 
ployment; he was waiting for something he was 
sure to like. 

But since reading over her letter the night before, | 
he had resolved to do cheerfully the first plain | 
duty that came to his hand. That seemed to be | 
to make old Nathan a little more decent and com- | 
fortable during the short time he remained with | 
him. 

“T don’t feel that I owe him anything,” he said, 
talking with Phronie on their way to the house; 
“but I came here willing that he should take care | 
of me. Then why shouldn’t I do what little | 
can for him ?” | 

“T think you are very forgiving,” Phronie said, | 
“after his fooling you so.” 

“T was a fool to be fooled by him,” Andrew re- 
plied. “I don’t know why I shouldn’t forgive 
him.” 

She looked up at him archly. ‘And have you 
forgiven me?” The dimples about her mouth 
were like the folded petals of a laugh, just ready 
to open. 

“For what ?” Andrew asked; and yet he knew. 

“For tittering at something you said this morn- 
ing,” she replied, the laugh flashing out. ‘It was 





| very wicked in me; but, do you know, you've the | 


going to enrich me, and I ought not to 
be ashamed to do so now. That’s my 
window up there,” he said, pointing to the attic. 
“Tt has one good thing, a splendid outlook.” 
‘“‘What a lovely hill it is, or used to be!” ex- 
claimed Phronie. ‘I’ve often been up here to see 
the sunsets, or the steam-trains going out in the 
early morning, on all the roads—oh, it’s superb !” 
They entered the house, where Andrew brushed 
down the cobwebs while she dusted the window- 
sashes. She then showed him how the panes were 


|to be cleaned and rubbed, setting the example 


with her own hands, which she proudly declared 
were not afraid of work. She had put up her 
sleeves and pinned back her skirt, and he had 
taken off his coat. 

Having become reconciled to the innovation, old 
Nathan chuckled with glee to see the work going 
on. Suddenly she exclaimed, peering through a 


| pane she was rubbing: ‘“There’s somebody at the 


chestnut-tree! the Burge boys!” 

The old man clutched his cane and started up 
in great excitement. 

“T’ll attend to them,” said Andrew. 
give me authority to drive ’em away.” 

“It’s the tribe that’s trying to get my money !” 
cried the old man, reeling back upon the bed. “TI’ll 
have ’em prosecuted !”’ 

“Are they really his relatives?’ Andrew in- 
quired, as Phronie followed him out through the 
shed, when he paused to put on his coat. 

“Their father is his nephew,” she replied, trying 
to keep him back. ‘They’re a bad lot. Better 
have nothing to do with ’em.” 

He stepped forward, rather 


“Only 


reluctantly it must 


| be owned, and passed the corner of the house. 


Seeing three young fellows—two of them almost 
full-grown men—clubbing the chestnut-tree, he 
asked them, with his dry drawl, if they were 
aware that they were trespassing. 

‘‘What business is it of yours ?”’ said the young- 
est of the three, a saucy-faced boy of fifteen, while 
the others continued to pick up the nuts their last 
clubs had brought down. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JULY 19, 1888. 





“Mr. Petridge has sent me to warn you off,” 
replied Andrew. 

“And who are you?” cried the second of the 
three brothers, caricaturing Andrew’s drawl. 

“I’m taking care of him just now,” said 
Andrew, turning very red. ‘He says if you don’t 
leave he'll have you prosecuted.” 

Thereupon the oldest of the three, stooping to 
pick up a chestnut, took up a club instead. He 
was tall and athletic, with an insolent face looking 
out from under a slouched felt hat. He did not 
hurl the club into the tree, but held it at his side, 
while he took a menacing stride toward Andrew. 

“T heard of you,” he said, with his under jaw 
out and canted a little to one side, with insulting 
arrogance, heightened by a sidelong look out of 
his half-shut eyes. ‘‘You’ve come to get the old 
lunatic’s money. You're welcome! But none of 
your impudence with me! [I'll let this club drive 
at your head if you open it again and let out any 
of your sass!” 

Andrew, who had been very red, now turned 
pale, even to his ears, which seemed to stand out 
from his head more like wings than ever. A) 
natural impulse caused him to step behind old 
Nathan’s sentry-box, but he did not stoop. Stand- 
ing head and shoulders above that convenient 
breastwork, he answered, steadily : 

“You can throw your club at me if you choose 
to. That will only go to show that you are not 
far from what he says you are.” 

‘‘What’s that ?” said the tall swaggerer. 





“You know yourselves what you are,”’ replied | 
Andrew,—“coming here to rob an old man’s | 
chestnut-tree the minute you hear he’s sick! Why 
don’t you come when he’s out with that big cane | 
of his?” 

“Ned Burge, den’t you throw that!’’ cried 
Phronie, running up just as the club was raised to 
threaten or to hurl. ‘You'll get yourself into a 
worse scrape than you ever did yet!” 

“Did ye think I was going to hit him?” re- 
turned Ned. “I’ve as much right here as any- 
body. Chestnuts are free, wherever you find 
"em ” 

“Not if the owner forbids trespassing,” said 
Andrew. ‘You've had warning!’ 

“The old man can’t bring a suit. He’d have 
to get his guardian to bring it for him, and that’s 
my father,” said Ned. 

“What are you here for, Phronie Wilbur?” 
called out the second of the Burge brothers, with 
good-natured familiarity. ‘I should think you 
might be in better company.” 

“T should think you might be in better business, 
Sol Burge! I know how you found out Mr. 
Petridge was sick. I’m here to do something for 
him, while you !”—the sentence closed with a look 
of unutterable disdain. 

The marauders did not throw any more clubs; 
but, after picking up a few nuts by way of 
bravado, went off munching them, and disap- 
peared over the bank. Andrew remained with 
Phronie, to pick up the chestnuts left on the 
ground. 

“How did they know I had come, and that the 
old man was sick ?”’ he asked. 

“They got it of Lem Gorbett, one of our driv- 
ers. Lem would be a pretty good fellow, if it 
wasn’t for just such bad company as the Burge 
boys. I should think you would have been 
afraid!” 

“T was afraid,” said Andrew, with his dryest 
intonations. “But I wasn’t going to be scared 
out of my wits by ’em. Now let me try a club.” 

“Oh, isn’t this perfectly delightful!” cried | 
Phronie, as the nuts came rattling to the ground. 
“T should like nothing better than to stay and pick 
up chestnuts all the forenoon; but I must be going 
home now.” 

“Must you ?” said Andrew, regretfully. ‘“‘Clean- 
ing windows won’t be half so interesting without 
your help.” 

It was, in fact, a disagreeable task. He hated 
the feeling of the wet rags, and he couldn’t help 
spattering his clothes. Still he kept on, leaving 
his work only to attend to the wants of the quer- 
ulous old man. Had he come all the way from 
Ohio for this ? 

Mrs. Wilbur was in no haste to send up the ser- 
vant; considering, perhaps, from Phronie’s ac- 
count of Andrew, that he could do the work with- 
out assistance. By noon he was tired and hungry ; 
and it seemed to him time, not only to think of 
dinner, but also to learn something definite re- 
garding the old man’s resources. 

“You'll impoverish me !”’ groaned Nathan, when 
Andrew, having got ten cents from him, asked for 
more. 

“Then your riches are all a sham!” said An- 
drew. 

“No, no!” Mr. Petridge protested. ‘But they 
are put out of the way; tied up; salted down. 
You know what that is.” 

“T only know that you'll have to untie some of 
them, if you mean to keep out of the poor-house,”’ 
said Andrew, standing by the bed and looking 
dejectedly at the dime in his palm. “I’ve no 
money to speak of, and Mrs. Wilbur isn’t going 
to give you a broth every day.” 

“Since you insist,” said the old man, bringing 
up a few cents more from the depths of his pocket, 
as he lay on the bed. ‘But don’t be extravagant; 
don’t spend everything, because I give up and 
trust you.” 

“Everything!” cried Andrew. ‘Come, if I am 





to stay till you get better, I must know just what 
you have to live on.” 








“T didn’t think you had come to rob me like my 
blood relations!” Nathan complained, as little by 
little he emptied his tattered pockets, in each of 
which was some small change, amounting to less 
than a dollar in all. 

“So this is your immense wealth !” said Andrew, 
convinced that he had no more on his person, 
whatever his hidden hoards might be. 

“All I have at command, every cent! I’m like 
aman with a whole herd of cattle, and not a beef- 
steak.” Old Nathan gave a crafty chuckle as he 
made use of his favorite comparison. 

‘Where do you keep your money, if you really 
have any ?” Andrew demanded. ‘You promised 
last night to tell me.” 

“T’ll tell you, when I get to know you better,” 
the old man replied, with a sickly, fawning 
smile; ‘‘when I learn to have confidence in you. 
Then you shall wallow in cash; literally wallow!” 

“IT don’t ask to wallow in it,” said Andrew. 
“But, seriously,’’—pressing the paltry sum in his 
hand,—“this won’t do! If you have money salted 
down, as you say, you must take a little out of 
the brine. Is it anywhere in the house ?” 

“No, no; not anywhere in the house!” the old 
man hastened to declare. ‘‘Don’t think of looking 
for it, Nephew Andrew! You'll spoil everything. 
It’s magic money, and you don’t know the right 
hocus-pocus.” 

“Then I may as well take my valise and go 
exclaimed Andrew. ‘Here, I don’t want any of 
your small change!’ He flung the jingling hand- 
ful indignantly down upon the bed, and started 
for the attic, where he had left his valise. 

Whether as crazy or not on some points as he 
appeared, Nathan Petridge was sane enough to 
perceive that Andrew’s stay with him had been 
prolonged on account of his own helpless condi- 
tion, and he had taken advantage of the discov- 
ery. It was pleasant for him to lie and be waited 
upon, and to see the lonesomeness of the old house 
relieved by the presence of so tall and strong and 
useful a ‘‘nephew.” 

He was, no doubt, weak enough that morning, 
until Mrs. Wilbur’s broth revived him. When 
surprised by the announcement that the Burge 
Boys were at his chestnut-tree, he inadvertently 
betrayed some returning strength, but quickly, 
upon a little reflection, fell back upon his bed 
again. Better lose the chestnuts than his nephew. 

Now, however, there seemed to be danger of 
losing the nephew, anyway; he could hear his 
footsteps ascending the carpetless stairs and tread- 
ing on the bare boards overhead. He sprang out 
of bed, tiptoed in his stockings across the floor, 
listened a moment at the foot of the stairs, and 
then stole back into the room, with a chuckling 
laugh, as if he had made up his mind to do a 
cunning thing. 

If Andrew really meant to carry out his threat 
of leaving him, he thought better of it the mo- 
ment he was alone. Pity quickly succeeded to 
impatience; and he felt he must, at least, remain 
uptil Nathan Petridge was on his feet again. And 
now the old man began to call loudly in the room 
below. 

“See!” he cried, gleefully, holding up some- 
thing in his skinny fingers as Andrew went down 
to him. 

It was a bank-note—an unrumpled dollar bill, 
so fresh and new that it could hardly have been 
carried long concealed about his tattered clothing. 

“Stay with me, nephew mine!” he said, with a 
fond smile. “Stay till I’m able to go out and 
visit my bank, and you shall wade in bank-bills; 
you shall stand in bank-bills and greenbacks up 
to your eyes and ears! I tell you, it’s magic 
money !” (To be continued.) 
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—_—_—_~@>————————— 


For the Companion. 
THE SHOWER-BIRD’S NEST. 


Several years ago, in the centre of the “South 
Parish,”’ stood an old-fashioned farm-house. Be- 
hind it was a woodshed; behind that was a barn, 
and behind the barn was the ‘‘shower-bird’s nest.” 
We might add further that behind the nest was 
Dexter. He was a bright, hatchet-faced, blue- 
eyed little fellow, a hard-worker, as his hands, 
seamed with cracks and creases, callosities and 
scars, bore eloquent witness. 

“That Dexter is a powerful likely boy,” the 
neighbors were accustomed to remark. 

*Paourful,” his Uncle Daniel would reply, with 
the same rolling relish in the word that he enjoyed 
in “raound” and ‘‘caow.” 

Dexter was smart at hoeing, weeding, plough- 
ing and haying, but his genius in milking over- 
shadowed all the rest of his accomplishments. 
For this reason it was he who generally filled the 
brimming pails morning and night, and in less 
time than any other milker that had ever been 
there. It might have been due to his skill, or it 
may have been that his kindly touch made the 
difference ; but certain it was that even the “cross 
heifer” stood still when he milked, and chewed 
her cud as contentedly as if she had never kicked 
over a foaming pail. : 

“T wish this cow was holler, and brimful of 
milk; I wouldn’t ask any better fun than to dror it 
off by the pailful,” said Dexter, as he milked Daisy. 

‘*How long s’pose ’twould take >” asked one of 
his half-dozen boy admirers, for he often milked 
before a group of spectators. 

“Dunno,” was the reply, emphasized by a 
stream of milk full in the face of the inquirer. 

The audience applauded, and the milker looked 








pleased. The sufferer, the son of a milkman, 
wiped his face with his sleeve, and resumed his 
place in the circle to see some other boy hit. 

“See that rooster?” Dexter would remark, by 
way of varying the entertainment. The boys, 
looking, usually saw a jet of milk, aimed by a 
skilful hand, showering an astounded and cack- 
ling fowl fully fifteen feet distant. Perhaps it was 


this that led to the invention of the ‘‘Shower-bird’s | 


nest.” 


A fever for egg-collecting had become epidemic | 


among the South Parish boys that season, and 
Fred Simpson was authority on all pertaining to 
it. His collection of hawks’ and crows’ eggs, to- 
gether with those of other birds, usually consid- 
ered harmful, was very large, and the scorn he 
heaped on those who stole the eggs of the song 
birds was nearly as potent as the town law in pro- 
tecting them. When he therefore announced that 
he knew where there was a shower-bird’s nest, it 
produced quite a wave of excitement among all 
his companions. 

‘“‘What kind of a bird is it?” ventured one of 
the boys. 

Fred looked with unutterable contempt upon the 
inquisitive youngster. 

“Don’t never arsk me sich an ignorant question 
agin!” he said, severely. 

The rest of the boys laughed wisely, and for- 
bore to seek for information. They talked it over 
amongst themselves, however, and some thought 
it a gull, while others opined that it was one of 
them ‘‘straddlin’ ma’sh birds.” 

After urgent entreaty, Fred, with a pretence of 
reluctance, agreed to show it to one or two of the 
boys. They were obliged first to promise to keep 
the whole affair a profound secret, which they 
gladly did. After school, therefore, one at a time, 
they were hurried off to Dexter’s barn. 

With great ceremony, Fred would lead the 
seeker up to a square hole in the rear of the build- 
ing, and, while the youngster’s eyes were still 
blinded by the rays of the setting sun, bid him 
look through into the dim recesses of the barn. 

“See that kaag full of hay in the corner?” 
he would inquire. 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘Wal, just shut one eye, kinder squintin’—open 
yer mouth, man, a feller can’t squint with his 
mouth shet. That’s jest right. Naow do you see 
it?” 

The last sentence was a signal to Dexter, who 
sat in the darkness all ready to do his part. When 
the word came, he sent a stream of milk with un- 
erring aim through the aperture, and often into 
the open mouth of the bird’s-nester, causing him 
to gasp and clutch wildly at the air, and almost 
tumble over backward. 

Fred was such a capital showman, that the sport 
became popular, and almost every evening new 
recruits were marched up and deluged, to the in- 
finite delight of the initiated, who lay hidden until 
the trap was sprung. 

Uncle Daniel noticed the gatherings, heard the 
bursts of laughter, and wondered ‘‘what was to 
pay.” He also noticed that the pails were not as 
full as formerly. Several times he appeared sud- 
denly and said, severely, to Fred: ‘‘Any more 
boys in taown ?” 

“Yes, sir; thar’s the Wilson boys, the Parkin- 
sons and the”— 

*“‘What are you doin’ here ?” 

“Settin’ on a berrel.” 

So innocent did Fred look that the old gentle- 


| man had not the heart to send him home, and 


thus matters went on. At length, one evening 
when things were particularly lively, and three 
new candidates had been successfully initiated, 
Uncle Daniel stalked in. 

‘‘Dexter,” he said, with a ring in his voice that 
made the boy tremble, “I want that tew dollars 
and sixteen cents you stole of me.” 

“I never stole a cent!” replied the lad, forget- 
ting his fear. 

“T saw you,” was the reply, “and so did these 
boys.” 

White and trembling, Dexter stood up and faced 
his accuser. 

“Uncle Daniel, do you think I’d steal ?” he said, 
his voice breaking. 

“T never did think so, and shouldn’t naow if I 
hadn’t seen it.” 

“But I never touched your money. Here, fish 
my pockets and see if I've got it.” 

“Oh, I know you haint got it. You threw it 
away.” 

Full of bewilderment and dismay, Dexter stood, 
his eyes brimming with tears. 

“Sonny,” said Uncle Daniel, ‘‘jest let me ex- 
plain. I make my livin’ by farmin’. In this my 
caows help me aout. Every quart of milk they 
give is as good as six cents cash. Now it comes 
two quarts short every night, which is twelve 
cents. Three weeks of that business would be tew 
dollars and sixteen cents, leavin’ aout Sundays.” 

“Oh, that’s different,” said Fred. 

‘Taint stealin’,” said Dexter, recovering a lit- 
tle from his astonishment. 

“Aint it ?”” 

A long silence followed, broken at last by 
Uncle Daniel. 

“Boys,” he said, in his old kindly tones, and 
they knew they were forgiven, “hev all the whole- 
some, honest fun ye kin, but don’t let others suffer 
by it. Some boys seem to think they can’t hev a 
good time ’nless they air breakin’ winders, or 
stonin’ cats, or playin’ tricks. There’s no fun for 
them ‘nless they air spilin’ something. Now, they 








air all wrong. Fun that hurts aint fun. Jokes 
thet injure another’s property aint funny. So, 
boys, hev your good times, crack your jokes, hey 
all the harmless fun ye please, but fight shy of 
‘Shower-birds’ nests.’” 


Henry CLEMENS PEARSON. 





ETERNITY. 


The land is dearer for the sea, 
The ocean for the shore. 
These sands of time too drear would be, 
If heaven’s unguessed eternity 
Rolled not our feet before. 
—Lucy Larcom, 
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For the Companion. 


THE PAWKETT MARAUDER. 


The sound of loose stones and gravel rattling down 
the hillside startled a boy who was lying on his back, 
gazing up at the sky through the branches of a beech. 
tree. 

It was near the end of October, and, as the frost 
had already visited the region, Bob Williams had 
started out early in the morning after wild grapes 
that grew in abundance in the woods about Pawkett. 
A large creek flowed through the narrow valley in 
which the village of Pawkett was situated, and less 
than two miles above the place, the hills drew so 
close together that a rocky gorge formed the only 
passage through which the stream found its way. 

It was just at the entrance to this gorge that Bob 
had lain down to rest. The place where he had thrown 
himself was so comfortable that he had nearly 
dropped asleep, when the sound from the opposite 
bank roused him. 

“I wonder who that is?” he said, sitting up and 
peering into some sumach bushes that crowned a 
ledge of rock, below which quite a landslide had 
started; but nothing could be seen. “Seems to me 
there must have been something there to make all 
that rumpus,” thought Bob. 

He sat still for some time, straining his eyes and 
ears to detect the cause of the disturbance, but as no 
further movement occurred, he glanced toward the 
west, and observing that the sun was very low, 
sprang to his feet, and hastened toward the village. 

A narrow foot-path followed the creek for some 
distance below the mouth of the gorge, or glen, and 
then joined the wagon-road. At the point where 
these two ways met was a rude bridge, and as Bob 
neared it, his cow, usually the most quiet of creat- 
ures, sprang wildly over the low bars on the opposite 
side of the stream, and tore down the road toward 
home, leaving him staring at the cloud of dust be- 
hind her. 

This was the second time the boy had been startled 
by something from across the creek, and he involun- 
tarily associated the two occurrences; but though 
the giving way of a portion of the shelving bank, 
especially after a frost, was no uncommon occur- 
rence, the curious behavior of the cow was not so 
easily explained. 

He was nearly home when he met Allie Brooks, a 
boy of about his own age, hastening to meet him. 

“That you, Bob?” he shouted, for it was already 
growing dark. “Your Aunt Marthy’s most scared to 
death about you. The cow came home on a dead 
run, an’ mos’ broke down the gate to get into the 
barn—she’s afraid you’re killed!” 

Bob was too much excited to ask whether it was 
Clover or her mistress who had expressed this fear 
for his safety, and hurriedly told Allie all he knew of 
the cow’s curious conduct. 

“Mebbe a milk-snake got after her, or she’s gone 
crazy,” said Allie. “Sam Draw had a heifer that 
went crazy, and he had to shoot her.” 

On arriving at home, Bob assured his aunt that 
nothing had happened to him, but the cow’s strange 
conduct remained a mystery. 

The next morning, when the animal was driven to 
the bridge, she stopped, sniffed excitedly, scanned 
the opposite side hill, and looked along the path 
among the saplings with anything but her usual 
placid manner. 

“What ails you, anyway?” said Bob, losing pa- 
tience, and looking about for a stick to call her to 
her senses. 

She moved forward a step or two, and again 
stopped. The boy was passing to let down the bars, 
when a little ground-squirrel darted among the leaves 
on the opposite shore, making a quick rustle. The 
cow turned as if she had seen a whole menagerie of 
wild animals, and ran down the road with scarcely 
less speed than she had shown before. 

It was useless to try to make her cross the bridge, 
and at last he was obliged to put her in a field near 
the house. 

“T don’t know what I’m a-goin’ to do,” said Miss 
Martha Williams that evening to her neighbor, Mrs. 
Biggins. ‘That cow o’ mine won’t go to pastur’ on 
the south side o’ the creek, an’ las’ night she come 
home scart to death.” 

“Queer!” said Mrs. Biggins, in a sympathizing 
tone. “But it haint so bad as ’twould ’a’ been to lose 
her. Will Parsons ’as been a-lookin’ fur one o’ their 
yearlin’s sence Wednesday night, and haint found it 
yet.” 

“Will Parsons!’’ exclaimed Aunt Martha, in sur- 
prise. “Why, his pastur’s jest above mine on the 
bluff. When’d you hear about it?” 

“Amelia told me to-day,” said Mrs. Biggins. ‘Their 
folks was down to church.” 

“Bob,” said his aunt the next morning, when they 
had finished their early breakfast, “keep Clover 
where she is for a few days. If folks is goin’ to lose 
their cattle on our side the creek, I’d rather keep our 
cow where she’s safe.” 

The bell had rung, and the hands of the big clock 
were already pointing to half-past nine, when the 
door of the Pawkett school-house opened, and the 
black face and small figure of woolly Jake ap- 
peared. 

‘Well, Jacob,” said the teacher, looking sharply 
at him, “do you know what time it is?” 

“Yes’m,” replied Jacob, quickly, “but I couldn’t 
*a’ come earlier, mum. I couldn’t really, Mis’ Blake. 
Ow churnin’ sheep’s lost. Somethin’ toah down the 
do’ of the shed an’ ca’ad him off las’ night, an’ I had 
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to chu’n. Couldn’t ’a’ got heah earlier, mum; hon- | 
est, mum.” | 

It may be well to explain that in this section of | 
country most of the farmers’ wives did their churn- 
ing by means of a tread-mill, turned by some animal 
trained for the purpose, usually a dog or sheep. | 

The parents of woolly Jake, as he was commonly | 
called, were the tenants of a farmer, living a couple | 
of miles from the village, and, as their house was | 
near the steep bank of the creek, Jacob usually fol- 
lowed the stream in going to and from school, in- 
stead of taking a more direct course along the road. 

“I suppose you came by way of the creek, too,” 
questioned Miss Blake, in rather a sarcastic tone, “to | 
save time?” | 

“No’m,” said Jake, his eyes growing round, and a | 
frightened expression crossing his face. “I don’ | 
come that way no mo’; tha’s sperrets in the glen.” 

“Spirits!” said his teacher. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Somefin’ as hollas in the night. One night las’ 
week it cried an’ cried, an’ in the mornin’ ole Mis’ 
Wiggins hea’d her brother out West was dead,” and 
Jake rolled his eyes with an air of mysterious con- 
cern that made Miss Blake laugh in spite of this sad 
intelligence. 

“You may take your seat now,” she said, glancing 
at the alarmed faces of some of the smaller children. 

“I don’t doubt,” she added, turning to the school, 
“that some bird or animal may have made a noise in 
the glen, but only superstitious people are ready to 
ascribe things they don’t understand to spirits; and, 
Jacob, I don’t want to hear anything more about 
ghosts.” Here Miss Blake tapped her bell, and mo- 
tioned him to his seat. 

During recess Jake was besieged with questions, 
and Bob Williams was especially interested in get- 
ting all the facts he could in regard to the lost sheep. 
He learned that the door of the shed where the ani- 
mal was kept had been torn from its hinges, and that 
bits of wool and spots of blood marked a path in the 
underbrush where the sheep had evidently been 
dragged. 

That night the story of the lost sheep and Par- 
sons’s missing heifer were discussed in the village 
grocery, and when Adam Arnold, Stout’s landlord, 
came in, and announced that twelve fine sheep he 
had had pasturing on a distant part of his farm 
were all missing, the greatest excitement prevailed. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Asa Hamil, a tall, lank 
fellow, with a curious twist in the side of his face, 
“it’s my opinion that wild-cats is what’s done it, 
eh, ole man?” addressing old Mr. Simmons, who 
had just come in, followed by Bob Williams and 
Allie Brooks. 

“Ef this was forty year ago,” said the person ad- 
dressed, peering at his questioner through his 
glasses, “I should ’a’ said it was a painter; an’ ef 
it aint that, I dunno what it is. They’re ugly 
brutes, an’ ef one on ’em has anyway got here, 
you boys don’t want to be huntin’ him with bird- 
shot,” he said, turning to Bob and Allie. 

Before the store closed that night a party was 
organized to scour the country, and, if possible, de- 
stroy the creature that was doing so much damage. 

In the morning the hunters started as soon as it 
was light, and Bob, who was milking Clover, looked 
longingly after them. Later, he could not resist 
the temptation to leave the cow in the road, while 
he ran up the path leading to the gorge, and just 
looked along the course the hunters had taken. He 
went as far as the mouth of the glen and listened. 

Not a sound could he hear, save the rustle of the 
leaves overhead, and an occasional soft splash or 
gurgle from the creek. 

Bob carefully scanned the steep banks that rose 
on both sides of him, but he saw nothing unusual, 
and was just turning away when his eye caught 
something white lying among the loose stones on the , 
opposite bank, right in the course of the little land- | 
slide that had so startled him the previous Saturday. | 

“Tt wonder what that is?” he thought, going close | 
to the stream and looking curiously across. | 

He was not content to go away without finding | 
out, so he hastily pulled off his shoes and stockings, 
and waded through the stream. 

Once over, he scrambled up the steep bank for 
some thirty feet, until he reached the object of his 
efforts, and found it was a fresh bone, evidently from 
the leg of some large animal. 

Another thirty feet above where he stood was the 
ledge that has already been mentioned, and on this, 
at a point directly above him grew the thick mass of 
sumac with its bunches of blood-red, hairy berries, 
glistening in the morning sunlight. 

“Whatever dropped this bone dropped it from that 
ledge,” said Bob to himself, and did not wait to spec- 
ulate further, but rapidly slid down the bank and 
crossed the stream. All day he kept his discovery to 
himself, and anxiously awaited the return of the 
hunters. 

When they came, they had found nothing, but 
brought word of a fresh loss sustained by Will 
Parsons, and said his cattle were so nervous and 
scary, he had decided to keep them in altogether 
until the cause of his losses was discovered. 

Bob was early at the grocery, feeling big with the 
secret of the discovery he had made. He watched 
his opportunity to announce it, and at last approached 
Asa Hamil and began to give his account, but when 
he mentioned the bone, Asa sniffed derisively and 
remarked to the assembled company that here was a 
hunter who had found a bone. 

This raised a laugh at Bob’s expense and made him 
very uncomfortable, but on his way home he went 
over the story of his discovery to Allie, and found not 
only a sympathizing listener, but one who believed 
he had discovered the den of the creature itself. 

‘Don’t tell anybody what I’ve told you,” cautioned 
Bob, “and we’ll find if there’s anything there.” 

The next morning the boys climbed the steep bank 





more bones! and then and there, the boys deter- 
mined to capture the creature, whatever it was. | 

Bob’s father had died in the Civil War. The lad | 
had only a dim recollection of him and used to re- 
gard the trunk where his uniform and other belong- 
ings were kept with a feeling of tender reverence 
not unmixed with curiosity. 

But one piece of his father’s property had always 
had a special interest for him. This was a heavy 
army musket that stood in a case behind the garret- 
door. A powder-flask hung near it, and Bob had 
shaken it only the night before and assured himself 
that it still contained some ounces of powder. 

At school that day the boys learned what they had 
not stayed at the store late enough to hear the night 
before, namely, that the town had offered thirty dol- 
lars for the ears of the panther, or whatever the 
animal was that was doing so much damage. This 
intelligence strengthened the boys’ resolution to 
secure the creature, if it was a possible thing to do 
it. 

The next day and the next were cold and rainy, 
but the third, another clear, bright Saturday, found 
Bob alone in the house, as his aunt had been called 
away to attend a sick friend, and, though he felt a 
little guilty in using his father’s musket without first 
consulting her, he hoped she would have no serious 
objection to his taking it for so important a purpose. 

At an early hour in the morning he loaded the gun 
with buckshot and put it back in the case, and taking | 
a hatchet, the two boys started for the glen. They | 
again climbed up the north bank, and cutting away 
the brush from behind them, formed a snug nest | 
against the hillside, quite hidden by the under- 
growth. 

It was noon before these preparations were finished, 
and, after returning to the village, it seemed as if the 
long afternoon would never draw to aclose. But by 
four o’clock they were again at the mouth of the 
gorge, where they were overtaken by Asa Hamil and 
two other men. 

‘‘Well, I never!” said Asa, with a loud laugh, as 











For fully a minute neither of the boys stirred. 
They thought they had been watching the cavern 
closely, from which the beast had issued, and the 
appearance of his great form, without any warning 
of approach, had paralyzed them by its suddenness. 

But Bob had been lying with his head resting on | 
the stock of the gun, and coming to his senses, he 
cast his eye quickly along the barrel and fired. | 

An angry yell made itself heard in spite of the | 
roar of the musket that echoed and re-echoed among 
the walls of rock. The creature sprang into the air 
and fell back among the sumacs, tearing them up by 
the roots and dragging a mass of stones and earth 
over his huge form, as he slid down the bank. 

The boys were on their feet in an instant, and run- 
ning along the hillside as fast as the tangled bushes 
would permit, soon came to a clearing. Quite a 
group of men had already collected in the grocery, 
when the door opened, revealing the two boys stand- 
ing on the threshold. 

Allie without a hat and Bob with his face black- | 
ened by powder-smoke. The men stared in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ef thar aint them boys!” exclaimed Asa Hamil, | 
who was usually the first to speak. 

“Bob’s shot the panther!” shouted Allie. No one | 
spoke for a moment and then Asa Hamil unpleas- | 
antly suggested that their panther was a coon, but | 
the boys did not mind him now, and eagerly asked | 
any one who would, to visit the glen with them and 
see for themselves. 

A farmer living in that direction was about to re- | 
turn home, and two young men rode back with him 
accompanied by the young hunters. Cautiously fol- 
lowing the stream, the men discovered the creature, 
quite dead, at the foot of the south bank, with its 
head submerged in the creek. 

There was much excitement when, an hour later, | 
they returned to the store and exhibited the huge 
carcass to the crowd that collected, for the news of 
the killing spread rapidly. 

The mystery of the panther’s presence so near 








ON THE LEDGE 
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he came up with the lads who had seated themselves 
on a large boulder. “Gun, whar you goin’ with them 
boys?” His companions joined in a loud guffaw, 
and one of them picked up the musket and glanced 
along its barrel. 

‘“‘Warranted stub twist,” remarked Asa, derisively, 
taking it in his own hands and examining the heavy 
lock and hammer. ‘“Whar’d you boys get this old 
war-hoss, anyway?” 

“It was my father’s,”’ said Bob, choking down his 
anger, at having his property treated in this way. 

“They kick like the mischief,” remarked one of the 
other men, pointing with his thumb toward the mus- 
ket. ‘‘Do your mas know you’re out here?” 

“My aunt’s away,”’ said Bob, in as dignified a tone 
as he could assume. 

“An’ you’re out after the bounty,” said Asa, with 
a grin. “Wal, now, listen to me. Set right here 
whar you be, an’ when we drive the critter down to 
the village you'll have the fust pop at him. Come 
on,” he added to the others, “and mind,” looking 
back at the boys and assuming a tone of authority, 
“don’t you come no nearer this here gorge than you 
be now,” and the three men went on up the path. 

“They think we’re going to sit here like bumps on 
a log,” said Bob, angrily. ‘Well, when I ask Asa 
Hamil what I can do, I think he’ll know it!” 

They waited until the men were well out of sight 
before pushing on. When they reached the nest 
among the bushes, Bob, pointing the gun at the oppo- 
site ledge, rested its heavy barrel on a branch, and 
remembering what he had heard of the kicking pro- 
pensities of muskets, managed to fix the butt firmly 
against the bank. Then they settled themselves 
among the leaves and waited, with their eyes fixed 
intently on the dark hole opposite. 

Some returning hunters passed near, but the boys 
were not discovered as they lay quietly against the 
bank. Then darkness began to settle over the thicket 
where they were hidden, though the golden rays of 
the sun still fell on the face of the cliff opposite. 
Insects began to chirp, and further up the darkening 
gorge they could hear the mournful cry of a screech- 











on the north side of the stream, pulling themselves 


up through the undergrowth until they had reached | 
a spot fully sixty feet above the creek, and were re- | 


warded by an excellent view of the opposite bank. 


Here they could easily trace the ledge, and discovered | 
that the sumacs only partially concealed a dark hole | 


or cave. 

Something, too, made them think the place was 
inhabited by an animal, for a quantity of earth of a 
slightly different color from the surrounding soil had 


been thrown from the place since the morning before, | 


and there were white spots in it. Surely here were 


owl. 
“How long’ll you stay?” whispered Allie, drawin 
close to his friend. ' 
“Till dark,” replied Bob, ‘“‘and then if he don’t 
come out, we’ll go home and come again, I—hist!”” 
How it came, neither of the boys had seen, but 
right on the ledge, close to the sumac bushes, stood 
an immense cat—a huge, tawny panther, his body 
stretched along the rocky wall behind him, and his 
wicked-looking head thrust forward, while his eyes 
restlessly scanned the stream below. As he stood 
there, the last ray of the setting sun vanished. 


D A HUGE PANTHER. 


| Pawkett was never satisfactorily solved, but the fact 
| that fires had raged for some weeks previous in ex- 
| tensive forests further north, made it seem probable 
that the animal had been burned out, and forced to 
| Seek its living in a new locality. 
| The bounty the boys received, formed the nucleus 
of asum of money that, years after, enabled them 
to go to college, and on the floor of the room they 
occupied during their years of study, lay a handsome 
fur rug—the panther skin.  , L. CHICHESTER. 
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CORMORANT-FISHING. 


Using birds to catch fish is perhaps no more curious 
in itself than is the accustoming of hens to lay eggs, 
month after month, for human consumption; but 
the interest of all such things depends largely upon 
their novelty, and we do not wonder that travellers 
in China think a practice like that described below 
worthy of notice. 
that the same thing was common in England two or 
three hundred years ago. 

Miss Gordon Cumming in her “Wanderings in 
China,” says that she was interested in watching 
carefully trained cormorants fishing at the bidding 
of their masters. The simplest form of fishery is 
when a poor fisherman has constructed for himself 
a raft, consisting only of from four to eight bamboos 
lashed together. On this he sits poised (crowned 
with a large straw hat), and before him are perched 
half-a-dozen of these uncanny-looking black birds, 
waiting his command. 

Sometimes several fishers form partnership, and 
start a co-operative business. They invest in a shal- 
low punt, and a regiment of perhaps twenty or more 
of these solemn birds sit on perches at either end of 
the punt, each having a hempen cord fastened round 
the throat just below the pouch, to prevent its swal- 
lowing any fish it may catch. Then, at a given sig- 
nal, all the cormorants glide into the water, appar- 
ently well aware of the disadvantage of scaring the 
prey. 

Their movements below the surface are very swift 
and graceful as they dart in pursuit of a fish or an 
eel, and giving it a nip with their strong, hooked 
beak, swallow it, and continue hunting. Sometimes 
they do not return to the surface till they have se- 
cured several fish, and their capacious pouch is quite 
distended, and sometimes the tail of a fish protrudes 
from their gaping bill. Then they return to the sur- 
face, and at the bidding of their keepers disgorge 
their prey, one by one, till the pouch is empty, when 
they again receive the signal to dive. 

When the birds are tired the strap is removed from 





It is to be remembered, however, | 





the throat, and they are rewarded with a share of the 
fish, which they catch as it is thrown to them. It is 
reckoned a good day’s work if eighteen or twenty 
cormorants capture a dollar’s worth of fish, and as 
so many birds represent about half-a-dozen owners, 
it is evidently not a very lucrative business. 





THE BOBOLINK. 
“I’m Bobolink! 
Bobolink! 
Here and there, 
Juick as a wink, 
Before you can think— 
Think! Think! 
That’s Bobolink!” 
—A. D. T. Whitney. 
_——— (or 


For the Companion. 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
IlI—An “‘All-Night Sitting.” 


The House of Commons usually meets at four 
o’clock in the afternoon.* The exceptions are 
Wednesdays, when it meets at twelve noon, and is, 
according to standing orders, obliged to bring the 
sitting to a close at six o’clock, and Saturdays, when, 
unless in the case of very pressing business, or 
toward the close of a session, the House does not sit 
at all. On the Wednesdays it is an easy thing to 


| talk any measure out, if only a number of members 


keep the talk going until the time for adjournment. 

I remember an instance of this, some years ago. 
A bill was set down for a certain Wednesday, and 
an Irish member, not living now, was opposed to the 
bill. He had noone to back him up, however, and the 
House thought the bill would get through quite easily. 

Its promoter made a short speech; some one on the 
part of the government promised to give it their sup- 
port. It was not yet one o’clock. Up rose our terri- 
ble Irish member, and proceeded to set forth his 
reasons for opposing the bill. He talked on and on 

and on; there was no way of stopping him; even 
the rules that now prevail for checking mere ob- 
struction did not exist then. The Speaker could do 
nothing but sit, and look as if he were listening. 

The hours went by, and our friend was still talk- 
ing. At last the hands of the clock drew close to 
the fatal hour, six. The orator glanced up, and 
saw that he had nearly accomplished his purpose. 

“And now, Mr. Speaker,” he calmly said, “after 
these few preliminary observations, I shall proceed 
more directly to explain my objections to this bill.” 
Another sentence or two brought him to the mo- 
ment when Mr. Speaker rose and declared the sit- 
ting at an end. 

Onthe ordinary days the House begins its busi- 
ness at four. There is no settled time for bring- 
ing the sitting toaclose. It often sits until three 
or four in the morning; rarely, when real business 
is on, rises before two o’clock in the morning. 

Is not, then, it may be asked, every sitting an 
all-night sitting? In one sense, yes, indeed, but 
not in the House of Commons’ sense. What we 
mean by an all-night sitting is a sitting purposely 
protracted over the whole of the night and deep 
into the following day. We have had sittings kept 
up during two nights and two days. 

An all-night sitting is usually kept up because 
the government want to force on some measure 
which a small but resolute body of members are 
determined to resist as long as they can. We had 
several such sittings while a former government 
were endeavoring to pass coercion measures for 
Treland. 

When the House goes into committee, as it is 
called, on the details of a measure, every member 

can speak as often as he likes. The House in com- 
mittee is just the same House as before; only that 
it is presided over by the chairman of committees, 
and that, as I have said, every member can speak as 
often as he likes. That is a good time, therefore, for 
staying the progress of a measure. 

It soon becomes known from the attitude of the 
opposing party that they mean an all-night sitting. 
The government take measures accordingly. They 
divide their followers into batches, and arrange that 
each division is to stay in the House for a certain 
time, during which the others may go home and 
sleep, and then come back to the House when their 
time is up and relieve their weary comrades. 

Now the followers of the government in those days 
were more than a majority; and, besides, the gov- 
ernment had for this special purpose the support of 
the whole English opposition who were willing with 
the ministerialists to take their part in the night- 
watches. The supporters of the Ccercion Bill were 
so numerous, therefore, that they could make the 
business of watching quite light and pleasant. 

But our poor fellows! we were at that time not 
more than twenty all told, so we had not much chance 
of dividing our forces so as to make the struggle easy. 

On this occasion the struggle came suddenly on us 
and we had not time to make an arrangement of 
any kind, except the general agreement to keep in 
our places as long as we could. Our business was to 
keep on talking on each particular amendment to a 
clause in the bill, and, when we found we could talk 
no more, to challenge a division on something. A 
division in the House takes up about fifteen minutes, 
| even where the numbers opposed to each other are 
| almost equally divided; but in our case we were 
| twenty men against the whole House, and the divis- 
ion took up a much longer time than usual. 


| A division in the House is taken by the “ayes” 
| 








* During the present session of Parliament, new rules 
| have been Sp pe which render such practices as are 
| described in this article impossible. The House of Com- 
mons meets at three o’clock, except on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and the session is brought to a close at one 
o’clock on the following morning. Moreover, it is no 
longer true that a member may ape as often as he 
— “in committee,”—and both his privilege of speak- 

ng and his right to make motions are limited when the 
urpose is evidently obstruction. The Poe officer 
ecides without appeal whether or not obstruction is 
the object. 

It will be well to say further that any measure fails 
which is under discussion when a sitting of the House 
of Commons comes to an end, if it has not been passed, 
and if no time has been set for its further consideration. 
This fact explains two points in this article: first, thata 
single member by talking until the hour of adjournment 
defeated the measure, “talked it out,” so that it was no 
longer before Parliament; and, secondly, that as a ses- 
sion on any other day save Wednesday did not termi- 
nate at a fixed hour, measures could be talked out only 
on Wednesday.—[Eb. 
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going into one lobby, and the ‘‘noes”’ into another, 
each set being counted in each lobby. A division, 
therefore, gave us a precious interval of rest, for 
lungs, tongue and thought; and we varied the en- 
tertainment by a great many of these divisions. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


JULY 19, 1888. 








|had come. About six o'clock that evening the 
government conceded some point to us, and we 
| allowed the debate to close. 

| I remember very well Mr. Gladstone pointing 
out to the House, in perfect good-humor, that the 


Sometimes one of us suddenly moved the ad-| government were really making a concession 
journment of the debate, and we divided on that. | which they need not have made if they did not 











Then another of us moved 
the adjournment of the 
House itself and we divided on that. When these 
motions were defeated we set to the general debate 
again. Some of our men had a wonderful capac- 
ity for pouring out unending talk with all the air 
and manner and style of speakers who were so 
full of matter that they were really trying to con- 
dense as much as possible, and had no desire but 
to stick closely to the subject and avoid waste of 
time. 

Meanwhile the night waned. The gray morn- 
ing began to steal in through the windows. The 
House seemed to put on a gaunt, unkempt and 
dismal appearance. Very few men were in the 
chamber itself. Many were happily asleep in the 
library arm-chairs and on the benches in all the 
various lobbies. The division bell would wake 
them up if a division were to be taken; and, 
meanwhile, what need had they to be in the cham- 
ber of debate? They did not want to debate; 
nobody wanted to debate but the Irish National 
party. We wanted to debate because we wanted 
thereby to put off to the last the passing of each 
stage of the Coercion Bill; but no one else wanted 
discussion. 

The government hardly ever favored us with 
any answer to our arguments. At rare intervals 
we could succeed in goading some minister to get 
up and attempt to reply to us, or, at all events, to 
get up and denounce us. Either course would do 
for us. Either gave us a fresh start and a new 
subject; we could all get up in turn, man after 
man, and reply to the minister or denounce him; 
or reply to him and denounce him. We were 
wreatly embarrassed for the most part by the fact 
that we had nothing to reply to; that ministers 
and their friends would not say anything; and 


that we had to do all the talking ourselves, each | 


one enforcing the arguments of his honorable 
friend who has just sat down. 

We, of course, had to keep a considerable con- 
tingent of our members actually in the chamber 
of debate itself, for if any pause in the speech- 
making took place, the particular clause would be 
put to the vote at once, and all our previous strug- 
gle would have gone for nothing. The sun came 
up, and slumberers arose and had a wash, and 
went into one of the refreshment-rooms and had 
breakfast—and, oh, I have never known a break- 
fast taste more delicious than such a meal under 
such conditions! Still the speaking kept on and 
on; the same men over and over again. New reg- 
iments of government supporters came to relieve 


the watchers of the night, and our defiant little | 


band always greeted these arrivals with what are 
called ‘‘ironical cheers.” 

Some of us got snatches of sleep when we could, 
but we were not able on this occasion to systema- 
tize our arrangements so as to give any one a 
really satisfactory interval of rest. On and on 
went the debate, some independent member on 
either side of the House appealing now and then, 
sometimes to the government and sometimes to 
us, to come to a compromise, and let the House 
adjourn. 

No, the government would not give in, and no 
more would we. The day wore on, and dinner- 
time came, and we dined when we could; and the 





tution, which changes the whole structure of bis | 


like ; for, as he explained, although 
that was a Wednesday,—we had 
now got to Wednesday evening,— 
yet the House was 
not bound to ad- 
journ at six, accord- 
ing to regular habit. 
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AN “ALL-NIGHT SITTING.” 
Although, as a matter of fact and almanac, the 
day was Wednesday, yet, in the parliamentary 


which began on Monday remained to its close the 
Monday’s sitting, and was not touched by the 
rule applying to Wednesday. The House shud- 
dered at the hideous possibilities thus suggested 
of a sitting going on forever, and we were all of 
us glad to get into the open air and freedom. 
Justin McCartnuy, M. P. 


—+or— 


For the Companion. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


He has been dead so many years! 
The record on his grave is dim. 

And yet—the men one sees and hears, 
How dead they seem compared to him! 


CHARLOTTE ELLSWORTH ROSE. 





+> 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN. 


The Japanese were long ago called “‘the Yankees 
of the East.” This meant that they are more 
wide-awake, progressive, and open to the influ- 
ences of modern civilization, than the other Orien- 
tal races. 

In recent years the advance of the Japanese has 
been very marked in various directions. They 
have abolished the feudal system and government 
abuses which had lasted seven hundred years, 


and have vested the entire royal power in the | 


Mikado. They have admitted Americans and 
Europeans into their public offices, and have sent 
embassies and commissioners to the most enlight- 
ened countries, to look into and report on their 
political and social condition. | 

And now the Mikado has adopted a new consti- | 


sense, it was still the Monday’s sitting; the sitting | 


new Constitution goes on to declare the new rights 
and duties of the Mikado’s subjects. ‘Emigra- 
tion shall be free; the protection of the law ex- 
tends to all; the right of property is inviolable; 
there is to be freedom for all professions, of relig- 
ion, of opinion, and of public meeting within cer- 
tain specified limits.” 

A complete judicial system is created, in which 
civil and criminal courts are established, the 
judges are appointed for life by the Mikado, and 
the sessions of the courts arc to be held in public. 

It is quite evident that Japanese statesmen have 





study of modern institutions, and that the Mikado, 
in a liberal spirit, has resolved to confer upon his 
Empire the blessing of a certain degree of free 
government. It is worthy of note, too, that by 
this important step Japan assumes a progressive 
political position in advance of at least two Euro- 
pean nations—Russia and Turkey. 


~+~or— 
TRIFLES. 


A little bit of Patience 

Often makes the sunshine come, 
And a little bit of Love 

Makes a very happy home. 
A little bit of Hope 

Makes a rainy day look gay, 
And a little bit of Charity 

Makes glad a weary way. 


+r 
THE NATIONAL CANVASS. 


All the national conventions have now been | tion. 


held, the several political parties have constructed 
their “platforms,” in which they set forth the prin- 


made not only a careful but a very intelligent | 





—_. 


than that they should quarrel about persons. The 
canvass of 1884 was one of a kind always to be 
regretted. Let us hope that this year the motto 
of those who conduct the canvass, on all sides, 
may be ‘‘principles, not men.” 


Bad 
VACATION FOR WORKING 


GIRLS. 


It has been jestingly said that vacations present a 
trying problem to workingwomen. If they spend 
enough money on clothing to dress suitably when 
away from home, they may not have enough left for 
the expenses of the journey; on the other hand, if 
they renounce fine feathers in favor of railway fares 
and board bills, they are likely to suffer mortification 
from the shabbiness of their personal appearance. 

Perhaps, however, this knot which refuses to be 
untied may be summarily cut by the decision that it 
is possible to be shabby and happy at the same time. 
Summer should properly be the period of care-free 
leisure, wherein mind and body store up strength for 
the coming year; not a season for advertising to a 
more prosperous world the fact that even working 
girls can queen it on hotel piazzas and at seaside 
| hops. 
| Two saleswomen were recently heard discussing a 
| common friend in a lull of business. 
| She’s got a white nun’s veiling and a lovely sum- 
| mer silk,” said one. ‘They’re to wear in the even- 
| ing; and then she’s got a white embroidered muslin 
| for sitting on the hotel piazza in the morning.” 

‘“‘Where’s the money coming from to pay for ’em?” 
inquired the other, somewhat sceptically. 

“Oh, she saves up all through the year for her vaca- 

It’s the only time she can appear like other 

| folks, she says, and so she just looks forward to 

making a great spread. She tries to go to some place 





ciples that are the basis of their appeals for votes, Where nobody’ll know her, and pretends she doesn’t 


and the list of candidates for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President is complete. 

The President is a candidate for re-election, and 
associated with him, as a candidate for Vice-Pres- 
ident, is Mr. Allen G. Thurman, formerly a Sena- 
tor from Ohio. The Democratic party, while put- 
ting before the country the ticket of Cleveland 
and Thurman, declared itself earnestly in favor of 
a reduction of the tariff on imported goods, and 
| especially urged the passage of the bill now pend- 


ing in the House of Representatives known as | 


| “the Mills bill.” 

The Republicans, after a somewhat protracted 
contest between the supporters of many candi- 
dates, nominated for President Mr. Benjamin 
Harrison, of Indiana, and for Vice-President Mr. 
| Levi P. Morton, of New York. Mr. Harrison is 
| a grandson of General William Henry Harrison, 
| elected President in 1840, who died one month 
| after he was inaugurated, and has himself served 
| a full term as Senator from Indiana. Mr. Morton 
| has been a member of Congress from New York 
City, and Minister to France. 
| The Republican platform was as emphatic as 
that of the Democrats in its position on the tariff. 
The Republicans, while favoring a reduction of 
| the revenue, declare that the protective system 
| must be maintained. In their view, the Mills bill 
attacks the system, though many Democrats re- 
gard that measure as conservative, and nearly all 
| Democrats maintain that its effect would be bene- 
ficial rather than harmful to the industries of the 
country. 

Between these two parties, therefore, the issue 
is distinctly joined. No doubt there will be efforts 
to explain each of the two platforms in such a 
sense that the party will lose no votes, but every 
one can see that the Republican party rests its 
claims to support upon its championship of the 
system of protection, that is, of helping certain 
industries by levying duties upon foreign articles 


| government, and which will come into full opera- | which compete with the products of those indus- 
| tion throughout the island Empire within two | tries, while the Democrats, for the most part, re- 


years from the present time. 


many Western ideas of practical government. 

It is true that, under its conditions, the Mikado 
continues to wield vast powers. His person is | 
declared sacred, and his authority supreme. He | 
promulgates the laws, has the right of pardon, | 
commands the military forces, creates nobles, may 
declare war and conclude peace, makes treaties, 
and regulates the rights of the members of the im- 
perial family. 

What is the most important novelty of the new 
constitution is, that it establishes a Parliament, 


people of Japan. 


modelled, to a large degree, upon the example of 
the British House of Lords. It is called the 





“Senate.” It is to be composed of the imperial 


| princes; the dukes, marquises, counts, viscounts | 


{and barons of the Empire; certain persons, 


watchers of the evening relieved the watchers of | selected by the Mikado, for distinguished service, 


the day, themselves to be relieved later on by the 


| large fortune, or high descent; and land-owners 


watchers of the night, and we greeted these arriv- | and manufacturers, chosen by certain districts. 


als always with our burst of ironical cheering. 


These Senators hold their seats for life, and must 


The night came, and wore itself through, and | be at least twenty years of age. The President of 


the morning came, and brought with it our leader, 
who had been over in Ireland for a day or two, 
but had hurried back, and kept telegraphing to us 
from various stations along the line of railway 


|the Senate is appointed from the body by the 
| Mikado. 

| ‘The lower House, called “‘The Chamber of Dep- 
| uties,” is to be elected directly by the people. Its 


between Holyhead and London, to let us know | members will hold their seats for three years. The 


that he was coming. 

He made his appearance in the House of Com- 
mons in the gray, ghastly, early morning of the 
third day of battle, and we greeted him with an 
exulting cheer, such as might have welcomed 


Sheridan when his ride was accomplished. We | 


all woke up to new vigor and alacrity, and I sup- 
pose the government thought it was hopeless to 


qualification for voters is that all Japanese who 
| are twenty-five years of age, and tax-payers, may 
| be electors. The session of the Chamber is to 
| last thyee months, and the Chamber may at any 
time be dissolved by decree of the Mikado. 

The sittings of both Houses are to be public, 
and the ministers are to be responsible to them. 

Besides thus creating a legislative body very 


try to do anything with us, now that our leader | similar to those of the European monarchies, the 


ject the principle of protection. They hold that 


The constitution is remarkable, in that it adopts | the privilege of buying foreign goods more cheaply 


is a greater boon to the man who works for wages 
than any advantage which he gains by the tariff 
on goods similar to those which he helps in pro- 
ducing. 

To all appearance the canvass this year will turn 
chiefly on the merits of the tariff systems advo- 
cated respectively by the Democrats and the Re- 

| publicans. 

But there are other candidates in the field. The 

| Prohibitionists have nominated for President Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk of New Jersey and for Vice- 


one house of which is to be elected directly by the | President Mr. John A. Brooks of Missouri. The 


principles of this party are well known. The 


The upper House of this Parliament is evidently | chief bond of union is their advocacy of laws 


prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

The strength of this party is sufficiently great 
in some of the States to enable it to hold the bal- 
ance between the two older parties. The party 
has never heretofore chosen electors of President 
and Vice-President in any State; but its leaders 
believe that it is yet to be not only great and pow- 
erful, but successful. < 

There are also two candidates for each office, 
nominated by two factions of the labor party. 
But at present the movement seems to be not very 
strong, and it is hardly probable that the vote 
for either of these candidates will have an appre- 
ciable influence upon the election. 

Although the Prohibitionists may cast a consid- 
erable vote in some of the States, yet the prospect 
now is that the contest will be more, than in any 
recent year, a grand trial of strength between 
Republicans and Democrats, and that the tariff 
will be the great issue. 

It is inevitable in all national contests that there 
should be much heat and excitement; but it is far 
better thet men should contend about a principle, 





work for a living. She’s made lots of acquaintances 
| that dropped her afterwards, when they found out 
she was a saleslady.” 

Shades of our honest forefathers! Has our petty 
pride come to such a pass that we are ashamed of 
earning our bread, or of the manner of occupation 
which feeds us? Even if that be so, it must be a 
soul of unusual smallness which can find compensa- 
tion for a lack of social pleasures throughout the 
year in a sort of cheap masquerade during the sum- 
mer. 





| 


“Go where you please for your vacation,” one 
would like to say to all working girls, “but choose a 
place where you can be honest as well as gay. It is not 
only foolish to ape the dress and manners of wealth; 
it is dangerous, implying, as such a course does, a 
programme of daily deceit.” 


——— 
IMPROVED HIS OPPORTUNITY. 


A biography of James Logan, the secretary of 
William Pern, printed in the first part of this cen- 
tury, contains an anecdote of a Quaker lad which 
may be of interest to the boys of this generation. 

Logan was not only a wise executor of Penn’s laws 
in his Province, but one of the most learned men of 
his day. His library, which is yet preserved in 
Philadelphia, is still one of the most valuable ever 
collected by a private person in this country. There 
was not much love of learning among the early 
Quakers, and the secretary appears to have had few 
companions, and to have led rather a solitary life in 
his stately mansion at Stenton. 

One day, a glazier’s boy, named Thomas Godfrey, 
while at work about this house found in the grounds 
a plant new to him. At noon he went into the 
library and took down one book after another, to find 
its class. Logan presently came into the room and 
found Thomas seated on the floor with a dozen folios 
around him. He looked over the boy’s shoulder and 
saw that he was poring over Newton’s “Principia.” 

He questioned the lad, and found that by working 
at night he had taught himself Latin and mathemat- 
ics and a knowledge of the principles of physics as 
far as they were then known. Godfrey soon after- 
wards told his patron that from watching the reflec- 
tion of the sun in the water he had invented an in- 
strument which he hoped would be of use in naviga- 
tion. 

Logan had the instrument, the quadrant now in 
use, tried on Delaware Bay. He then sent it to Lon- 
don to obtain the prize offered in the Royal Society 
by Sir Hans Sloane. 

Hadley, it is said, saw the model, and sent in an in- 
strument almost precisely similar to it. The Royal 
Society, unable to decide whether Hadley’s model 
was original or a copy, awarded the prize to both. 

Godfrey died in middle age, but lived long enough 
to see his quadrant in use in all the ships that left his 
native port for the high seas. 


GOOD LISTENERS. 


“The Duke of Wellington,” wrote a contemporary, 
“listens always to others.” His royal master, George 
the Fourth, was deficient in this courtesy. 

“The King never listens,” said the Duke, on one 
occasion, and he added, “George the Fourth is no 
gentleman, though an excellent actor of one for ten 
minutes; he can’t support it longer.” 

An agreeable person in society is one who is as 
willing to listen as to talk. ‘‘A good listener,” says 
the author of ‘Social Custom,” “is better appreciated 
by nine people out of ten than the most brilliant 
talker.” 

The good listener may be vain, but he mortifies his 
own vanity, so that other people may not mortify it 
for him. He does not talk about himself, nor does 
he talk to show how clever he is. Moreover, he 
really pays attention to what others say, and does 
not merely pretend to be interested. He does not 
allow his thoughts to wander, though he is forced to 
hear, unmoved, the old story of the social bore. Even 
the ill-bred person who talks “shop” will possibly 
give him some information worth hearing. 

The most popular person is the good listener who 
can ‘‘draw out” people so as to put them at their 
ease, and make them do their best. He is a social 
king and she a society queen who is master of this 
art. 





Henry Clay mastered men by sending them from 
his society with increased self-respect because they 





had done so well, and Mr. Clay had listened so atten- 
tively to their talk. 

Irving, the eloquent London preacher, won the 
heart of a shoemaker by drawing him out to talk 
about leather. The man, being an infidel, had “for- 
gotten what the inside of a church is made of,” but 
he began a regular attendance at Irving’s church, 
because, as he said to a comrade, ‘“‘The man kens 
about leather.” 

— +e ——— 
ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES. 

Every cultivated language shows more or less of 
art in its construction, but it is unconscious art. 
Some recent attempts to frame a universal language 
are made without any concealment of artificial con- 
trivance. The inventors of these strange tongues 
seem to take pride in their ingenious schemes. 

Readers have seen numerous notices of 
piik, one of the candidates for universal favor. 
name illustrates well the formation of the language. 
It is formed from the German Volk, people, and the | 
English word, speech. The material is taken chiefly | 
from English, French and German, but the parts are | 
worked down a good deal before they are put together | 
again. 

It may not be so generally known that already sev- 
eral rivals to Volapiik have appeared. The most 
prominent of these is Pasilingua, which differs from 
the former in taking its material from the Greek and 
Latin languages. Its name is compounded of the | 
Greek Pas, all, and the Latin lingua, meaning tongue | 
or language. The name indicates a language for all 
or the language of all; almost a perfect synonym for 
Volapiik. A comparison of the two tongues will show 
wherein they differ. Thus—What o’clock is it? is in | 
Volapiik : “ Diip kimid vinos ?” 

In Pasilingua the question is : “Quota hora er al?” 

Where do you live? is in Volapiik: “Kiplace l- | 
dens?” in Pasilingua: “Ubi habitirs tiis ?” | 

Not even do these two complete systems have the 
field all to themselves. A more recent dialect, for | 
that is what it is, appears under the name Spelin. | 
Some explanation may be needed to show that this 
name is formed from Pasilingua, and has nothing 
whatever to do with spelling. The syllable lin repre- 
resents in a more lazy way than lingo the word 
lingua; but pe is a slovenly representation of Pas, 
and the prefix s as a sign of a collective noun is no 
improvement upon the methods of the most highly | 
inflected languages. 

There is still another system devised for universal | 
use, which is called Lingualumina. This name is 
clearly descriptive, and means the language of light. 
Whether it really possesses any light of its own de- 
pends upon the acquaintance the person who uses it 
may have with the languages from which its ele- 
ments are taken. 

In fact, here is the difficulty with every one of the 
systems proposed. Those who devise them are famil- | 
iar with all the languages upon which they draw for | 
material, and to their view the meaning of their | 
speech is plain; but those who know only one lan- | 
guage find it requires about the same study to learn | 
Volapiik, for example, as to learn a foreign tongue. 
While these experiments are being carried on, it is | 
encouraging to note that the English language is | 
gaining ground as rapidly as ever. 





Vola- 


The | 








—+e>—___——_ 
WELL PUNISHED. 


Thurlow Weed, on one of his trips to Europe, as 
he relates in his ‘‘Autobiography,” carried with him 
three barrels of very large American apples, ten 
pairs of prairie chickens and ten pairs of canvas- 
back ducks. These he at once divided among three 
of his London friends, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
Mr. Peabody, the eminent American banker, and 


| seen, she set herself to do what she could to bring 


| She told him the part she had acted, and her motive 





Mr. Parkes, a distinguished barrister of London. 

This was on Saturday, and next morning Mr. 
Lawrence, who was then Minister to England, sent 
his son to invite Mr. Weed to dine with him that 
afternoon. The invitation was accepted. 

On the way, however, Mr. Weed rang the door-bell 
of his friend Parkes, meaning, as he says, to pay his 
respects and pass on. The family was at dinner. 

“You are just in time to take some of your own 
medicine!” exclaimed Mr. Parkes. 
upon your American grouse.” 

Mr. Weed explained that he was on his way to 
dine with Mr. Lawrence, but meantime the servant 
had slipped a chair into place, and Mr. Weed sat 
down—for a few moments only. 

The conversation grew interesting, and, almost be- 
fore he thought of such a thing, half an hour had 
passed. Then, being assured that in London a host 
never gave a guest more than fifteen minutes’ grace, 
he saw nothing to do but to remain where he was. 

The tariff question was then under discussion,— 
when has it not been?—and the evening was quickly 
over; but, naturally enough, Mr. Weed could not 
divest himself of unpleasant thoughts about the 
very great rudeness of which he had been guilty. 

Early the next day, mortified and embarrassed, he 
called upon Mr. Lawrence, to apologize as best he 
could for his indecorum. 

The American Minister listened blandly, and re- 
marked that improprieties of that sort usually 
brought their own punishment, going on to say that 
he had invited his neighbor, the Duke of Wellington, 
to meet his countryman at dinner, and that Mr. Weed 


had missed three hours of familiar conversation with | 


the conqueror of Napoleon. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Weed was more sorry 
for his own impoliteness than even for the loss of an 
interview with the “Iron Duke.” 


+r 
OBEYING ORDERS. 


During the Civil War, a general, appointed from a 
New England State, was summoned before the corps 
commander, on the eve of a conflict, to receive or- 
ders. 

“General,” said the commander, pointing to a hill 
five hundred yards off, ‘‘you will go there, face toward 
the woods, and wait the enemy’s attack.” 

The general saluted, and, without mounting, started 
alone for the hill, intent upon obeying orders. An 
aide-de-camp brought him back to the commander, 
who informed him that not only he, the general, but 
the brigade which he commanded would march to 
that hill. 


A similar literalness in obeying orders once dis- 
turbed the solemn seriousness of an English dinner- 
party. 

A lady, whose establishment was very small, in- 
vited Dr. Monck, the Bishop of Gloucester, to dinner. 
She engaged for the occasion the services of an old 
butler, who had retired and become a green-grocer, 
and of a boy who knew nothing of waiting. 





annoyed the old butler by constantly asking for in- 
structions, until at last the man, in a moment of 
impatience, said: 

‘Stand behind the bishop’s chair, and when his 
lordship takes a glass of wine, take your napkin and | 
wipe his mouth!” 


The boy took the jocose reply for a serious com-| Prepaid on two weeks’ trial, to be returned at my 
He stationed himself behind the bishop,| ¢XPense if not satisfacto 


mand. 
waited until that dignitary had drank a glass of 
wine, and then, as deliberately as his nervousness 
would permit, wiped his lordship’s mouth. 





AS OTHERS SAW HIM. 


Mrs. Farrar, in her ‘Recollections,’ devotes a 
chapter to the story of a beautiful young lady of | 
Swansea, who found herself the wife of a drunken | 
and half-crazy gentleman. She was a woman of high | 
spirit, as well as of great beauty, and, as will be 


her husband to his senses. 


Installed as Lady Macworth and mistress of the 
Knoll, which was the name of her husband’s country- 
seat, her only company was Sir Herbert’s riotous 
companions, who, according to the custom of that 
day, spent the evening in drinking and carousing, 
and when the guests were carried home by their ser- 
vants, the host had also to be picked up and put to 





| bed by his valet and footman. 


The young wife was shocked by these excesses, but 
could not make Sir Herbert ashamed of them; fora 
night’s sleep obliterated from his mind the scene of 
the previous evening. | 

It occurred to her that he had better be made ac- 
quainted with the state in which he and the cones | 
were, when the carouse broke up; so the next time 
he was too much intoxicated to rise from the floor to 
which he had fallen, she forbade the servants to re- | 
move him or anything about him. Broken glass and 


| spilled wine and chairs upset were all left as they 


were, and she locked up the dining-room door, re- | 
solved that Sir Herbert should remain there till | 
morning. 

Finding the men-servants inclined to disobey her, 
she mounted guard over the room with a pistol in her 
hand, and declared she would shoot the man who 
dared approach that door. On this the servants went 
to bed, and she kept her melancholy watch alone. 

As soon as it was broad daylight she entered the 
room, opened the shutters, and aroused her husband. 
His astonishment and bewilderment were great, and 
when he came to his senses he was shocked at the 
scene around him, and began to blame his servants. 


for it; and he was so pleased with her courage and 
spirit, that he called her a fine girl and promised 
never to repeat such an orgy. 

She made him give up some of his worst compan- 
ions, and invited to the house some of her best 
friends; but the poor, weak, half-crazy man could | 
not be radically reformed, and did not live long to | 
torment her. 

—————_~+or— 
MEETING THE CZAR. 


Not many visitors to Russia can boast of meeting 








he Czar, almost face to face, in the informal manner | 


described by Mr. Curtis Guild in “Britons and Mus- 
covites.”’ His party visited a Russian church, where 
a beautiful altar screen attracts the attention of tour- 
ists. While they were standing near the altar screen, 
closely inspecting this jewelled wonder, a bell rang 
violently, and Pilley, the guide, rushed up, saying, 
in startled tones, ““Come away as quickly as you can! 
Here comes the Emperor!” 


We stood not upon the order of our going, and 
had hardly got outside the rail ere the tall form of 
the Emperor, accompanied by the Empress, passed 
in. They knelt for about five minutes. 

Standing about thirty paces away, where our guide 
had pulled us, and not having ‘“‘the dread and fear of 
kings,” I determined to have a nearer view of His 
Majesty. I therefore approached to within ten paces 
of the rail, opposite the point of exit. Rising from 
his knees, the Emperor advanced, with a rapid step, 
and recognized our salutation by a courteous bow, a 
pleasant smile, and a raising of his hand to his hel- 
met cap. 

He wore a gray military coat, spurred riding boots, 
and a cavalry sabre. He had the air of a coarse, 


| overfed man, stout, but not fat from good living. 
“We are dining | 


He bowed now and then, in response to the salutes 
of the few people in the church, and we heard the 
shouts of those outside as he drove away. 

Not asingle guard or attendant came in with the 
royal pair, or escorted them from the door to the 
altar screen. We might easily have crossed their 


| path, for there certainly appeared to be no one to 


prevent such intrusion. The circumstance upset all 
my preconceived ideas of caution on the part of the 
Czar, who, I supposed, would appear at his devotions 
guarded by a double line of soldiers, in a church 
from which other worshippers would be excluded. 


——— 
GUARDED GEMS. 


When the French crown jewels were sold by auc- 
tion, the finest and most historical of the gems were 
reserved, and may now be seen in the Louvre in the 
gallery called after the well-known statue of Apollo, 
which is such a prominent object in it. 


Before these priceless gems were exposed, how- 
ever, a committee of skilled officials and experts was 





appointed, in order to decide on some plan for ren- 
| dering their loss by theft virtually impossible, and 
this is what the committee decided upon: 

The jewels are exhibited in a showcase, the glass 
plates of which are exceptionally thick, and the iron 
| framework of which is abnormally strong, and an 
attendant has been appointed to especially keep 





THE YOUTH’S 
. 
guarantee a fine growth of glossy hair, soft and thick. 
——_—>_ 
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phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
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Barry’s Tricopherous,. If you use it daily, we | 
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watch over the precious exhibit all day long. 

Should he have the slightest cause to suspect any 
visitor or visitors, he: has only to touch a button 
easily within his reach, whereupon the glass case 
promptly disappears from view, and sinks into a spe- 
cially constructed shaft, over the top of which the 
same automatic machinery causes thick covers, 
formed of thick metal plates, to close with a snap. 

The ingenuity displayed in carrying out this plan 
is remarkable, and the fact that the clock-work ap- 
paratus has cost close upon eight hundred pounds 
will convey some idea of its complicated character. 


—$<{@>—___——— 
THE MOST POPULAR LANGUAGE. 


According to a statement made by Professor Kir- 
choff we may believe that Chinese is the most popu- 
lar language in the world. 


It is spoken by four hundred million persons, 
Hindostani by upward of one hundred million, Eng- 
lish by more than one hundred million, Russian by 
more than seventy million, German by fifty-eight 
million, Spanish by forty-eight million, and French 
by forty million.—New York Sun. 
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STE. ASHER it ou only knew how 
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“ fhat Old 50 cent Washboard ”’—(copy- 
righted) and terms for FREE TRIAL. 

: Address, J. WORTH. 
Mention Youths’ Companion. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ARMSTRONG BRACE! 
Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 

Combining Comfort and | 
Durability. 
No Rubber used in these Goods. | 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 
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Ask your Dealer for them. 
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ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 
All Goods warranted as represented, or 
Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have had 





“ 50 years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on no mistake, But buy direct Jrom the manufacturer. 
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ing List : & SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
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ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 


Cc st be * 1.00 | Savings Institute. of Willimantic, Conn. 
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Handsomely printed on heavy burlap. Patterns equal 
to expensive carpets. Stylish, durable, useful. Size, 
| 78 x 110 inches. To introduce them a limited number 
| will be sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.60. Taken back 
| and money refunded if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 


| GEORGE FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


F 
ARMSTRONC MANUF’C CO. 


242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


STANDARD 
TOILET ARTICLES. 


The name and trade mark of 
Colgate & Co. assure purchasers 
not only of the superior quality of 
each article, but of the 
that it contains nothing injurious, 
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For Vacation 
we shall include, FREE, with each Outfit, a 


I copy of the popular 30-cent book entitled, 
\ > “ Colors of Flowers.” This book contains 
[) r , y 7 illustrations of 37 flowers, with a description 


of the colors and shades of silk to work them. 

Kensington Embroidery and Stamping is the most popular 
\ and profitable Home Industry for ladies yet introduced 
into the United States. 


Our Double Stamping Outfit 


contains over 100 Stamping Patterns, 1 Set of Initials (the entire 
alphabet). For style of initials and size, see cut No. 2, on page 464 of the 
October Premium List, It also contains Needles, Sample Skeins of Silk Floss, 
Stamping Pads, Stamping Powder and Complete Lessons. In fact, it is a complete Art 
Workshop in itself. Price, only $1.00. Postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 


A Special Offer. 


The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work is 8x 11 inches in size, and contains over 

600 illustrations, many of which are full-page. The book is edited by JENNY JUNE, and is 

designed as a guide for all kinds of Needle-Work—Lace Work, Crochet Work, Net Work, 

ete. It also illustrates and tells you how to make hundreds of useful and unique articles for home use and 

adornment. It has had the largest sale of any book of its kind ever published. It is cheap at its price, which is 

50 cents. The Offer.—When you order your Stamping Outfit inclose 10 cents extra, and we will mail you a copy 
of the book, post-paid. We will also include, free, a selection of Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. A 
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JULY. 


Th. 19. Br. sloop “Liberty” scuttled by Americans, 1769. 
Fr. 20. Maryland Charter granted, 1632. 

Sa. 21. Pro-Slavery Meeting in Boston, 1835. 

Su. 22. Battle of Decatur, 1864. 

Mo. 23. Ulysses S. Grant died, 1885. 

Tu. 24. First Through Car, San Francisco to N. Y., 1870. 
We. 25. Battle of Lundy's Lane, 1814. 





For the Companion. 
THE BIRDS. 


oO happy birds, that glad the Spring 
With liquid song and flashing wing, 
That melt ecstatic in the blue, 

And brush with tuneful breasts the dew! 
Earth were not half so bright or fair 
Without these minstrels of the air. 
They fly with Summer in their souls 
Far toward the ever-frozen poles; 
Before them melts the Winter’s snow, 
And verdure springs where’er they go. 
When Robin's clear, sweet flute we hear, 
Oh! then we know that Spring is near. 


When rosy Morning walks the sky, 
And mists along the meadows lie, 

The feathered choir with rapture wakes, 
And greets the new day ere it breaks. 
From hill and vale the sweet pipes blow, 
And longer piped they sweeter grow. 


When Evering folds around the day 
Her starry martle, soft and gray, 
The birds in coverts cua. deep, 
Do softly sing the world to sleep. 
Such lullabies were never hear 

As twilight hymning of a bird. 


Oh! whosoever has a heart 

And soul of love, where’er thou art, 
Include within thy gracious care 
The little children of the air. 

For what a world of joy had fled, 

If all the happy birds were dead! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
—_—___+o+_____ 


For the Companion. 
MUTUAL HELP. 


One of the most significant hints of progress in 
the age in which we live is found in a certain 
house in Whitechapel, a poor and dreary quarter 
of London. The house is fitted up with taste and 
comfort, and is inhabited by graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, who come here on leaving college 
to spend a few months, a year, or sometimes their 
lives, in becoming acquainted with the habits, the 
motives and the lives of the London poor, and in 
trying to elevate them. 

The house is called Toynbee Hall, and is fitted 
up as the home of educated, cultured men of posi- 
tion would be. To it are brought young mechan- 
ics and workingmen, in clubs and classes, that 
they may learn by example how to lift their lives 
above the drudgery of money-getting into wider 
and higher aims, and into helpfulness and beauty. 

The object of these earnest young men, says 
the Report, ‘‘is simply to share the life of the sur- 
rounding population, to give freely of whatever is 
best in themselves, and to learn in their turn 
whatever their new neighbors have to teach them.” 

Besides the active charities conducted by them, 
they have founded boys’ clubs, devoted to whole- 
some sports, classes in the minor arts, in the study 
of political economy, literature and music. Con- 
certs, lectures and art exhibitions are given. Cheap 
excursions of workingmen, under the guidance of 
one of the members, are made to the Continent, 
to study methods of manufacture and art. Parties 
and picnics are of frequent occurrence. 

The whole effort is made in the hope of bridg- 
ing the gulf between the rich and poor; of plac- 
ing them upon the same standing-ground as Chris- 
tians, ready to give and to receive help in the great 
business of living. 

A similar effort is that of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church, which in England and this country now 
numbers half a million unmarried women. 

Each working girl on joining this society is 
given an Associate, an educated girl, as her espe- 
cial friend. They are mutually to help each other ; 
they meet in the libraries, club and sewing-rooms 
of the society; and in case the poorer girl falls 
into want or temptation she can claim the help of 
the other as her sister; Christ being the Elder 
Brother of both. 

There are many such devices for bringing the 
poor and the rich face to face on the same plat- 
form of humanity and Christianity. 

Their success depends, after all, wholly on the 
individual worker. The educated young men and 
women who set out to help a brother or sister of 
lower social station than their own, must be pro- 
vided with much common-sense, tact, and a large 
share of the spirit of Christ or they will do more 
harm than good. 

Art, music, beauty in dress or house-furnishing, 
all the graces and delicacies of life, are, after all, 
only means and helps to one end, the elevation of 
character. The day-laborer, without them, may 
have a character of nobler, finer grain than the 
graduate of Oxford, who comes to teach them to 
him. If the Oxford missionary recognizes this 
fact and honestly undertakes the mission hoping 
to be taught as well as to teach, the work may be 
helpful to both. 

Each reader of the Companion is surrounded by 
men and women poorer, more ignorant than him- 
self. Has he held out helpful hands to them? 


ance cee 
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| How has he held them out? As a superior, or a 
| brother ? 

Christian calling to his friends to begin the jour- 
| ney to the Heavenly City, did not command them 
to go. “Come, good Neighbors,” he begged. 
“Come along with me.” 





ter 
FARM-LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


American farmers’ wives and daughters may be 
interested in an account of the daily life of an Eng- 
lish farmer’s wife, as recently told by M. Langlois, a 
French journalist who has been engaged in studying 
into the agricultural depression which has been for 
some time complained of in England. He found a 
sample case of the life on a farm in Shropshire—a 
farm whose tenant, William Bilston, with his hard- 
working wife and family, manages to make a very 
fair living, but at the cost of almost endless toil. 


William Bilston is a man of oy pues. well-pre- 
served, with an honest, open face, deeply browned 
by the sun. His wife, who is about forty-five years 
ola, is a strong, vigorous woman. She wears her 
working clothes every day, except Sunday, in order 
to be able, she says, “to put her hand to the task at 
any minute.” They have seven children, five daugh- 
ters and two sons. 

Bilston’s farm contains three hundred acres. Of 
the amount of work it takes to cultivate a three- 
hundred-acre farm in England, one may judge from 
the following account of Mrs. Bilston’s daily round 
of duties, related by her to the correspondent: 

“At a quarter before four in the morning I jump 
out of my bed, and awake the whole household. My 


to the barnyard with the rest, and feed the cattle and 
poultry. It’s a good deal of work to give every ani- 
mal its morning meal, to take care of them all, and 
make everything neat and clean. 

“At seven o’clock we take breakfast, which is com- 
posed of bread of our own a and milk; only 
on Sundays we add a little slice of ham. The chil- 
dren and I never sit down at the table until my hus- 
band makes us a sign to do so. 

‘After breakfast Mr. Bilston gets the family Bible, 
sits down in a chair, and reads a chapter,—always a 
chapter, neither more nor less,—interrupting his 
reading now and then to explain some passage to the 
children. After the family worship, we all go out to 
our regular work in the house or on the farm, and 
work faithfully until noon. 

“Then we have dinner. Generally the meal con- 
sists of a meat soup, and some rice or else a ~ “d- 
ding. Sometimes in the winter we have apple-tarts, 
and, on grand occasions, a fruit-cake. The men and 
boys take a glass of cider, and the girls and I a cup 
of milk. 

“After dinner one of my daughters stays in the 
house to clear the table, wash the dishes, and the 
room in order; the others go out with me to help at 
the farm-work, At four o’clock we come in and take 
tea, and then my girls and I go out and fetch home 
the cows, and make sure that the poultry and all the 
other creatures are safe in the barnyard. This done, 
we go into the house and take our needles. 

“At nine o’clock I make a tour of the house, to see 
that everybody is in bed, and that no light is left 
burning, which would be a danger to the house and 
a useless expense.” 

Throughout the whole period, when the toilsome 
wife and her daughters are thus employed, Farmer 
Bilston and his two sons are busily engaged in the 
direction and actual work of the farm, and it is said 
that only those, whose farms, hours of toil and ex- 
penditures are as well-ordered as his, have been able 
to resist the recent agricultural crisis, and meet their 
engagements. 

—_——+e+____ 


FORMS OF COURAGE. 


“Few men possess all the various forms of cour- 
age,” writes General Horace Porter, in the Century. 
A dozen facts will occur to any reader illustrative of 
the fact—the woman who killed the bear and then 
fainted; the sailor calm during a hurricane, nervous 
while riding on a railroad; and the hero who runs 
out of the room if a cat enters it. General Porter 
tells several anecdotes which support his assertion : 


A locomotive engineer, whose “‘nerve” caused him 
to be selected when a fast ‘special’ was to be sent 
out, was afraid to go upstairs alone in the dark. 
Yet this man’s courage had been repeatedly dis- 
played in appalling accidents. 

During three years of fighting an officer gained a 
reputation for marvellous courage by his indifference 
to shot and shell. Ascending a Southern river on a 
steamboat, he was so afraid of torpedoes that he put 
on several life-preservers and remained at the stern 
of the boat, ready to jump into the water at the first 
sign of danger. 

Another officer of tried courage dared not encoun- 
ter a cow, or an ox. Whenever a drove of commis- 
sary’s cattle were met on the road, he put a fence 
between them and himself. In his childhood he had 
been tossed by a cow, and the terrorizing effect of 
the shock never left him. 

General Porter tells also of a cannoneer, whose 
bravery while serving his gun was conspicuous in a 
dozen battles. At Chickamauga he was assigned to 
duty asadriver. Instead of participating in the ex- 
citement of loading and firing, he had to sit quietly 
= his horse and see the havoc created by the enemy’s 
shot. 

He became terrified and almost unnerved. After 
the battle he begged his officer to send him back to 
his gun, saying that in the next engagement he would 
certainly run away, if he remained a driver. The 
man’s courage required excitement and companion- 
ship; it disappeared when he was compelled to stand 
alone and wait. 

Two general officers, mentioned by General Porter, 
showed remarkable ‘“‘nerve” in battle. They were 
fearless under fire, and that, too, in spite of nausea, 
which made them “actively ill.” Any one of our 
readers who has been seasick, or suffered from a sick 
headache, will appreciate the tremendous will-power 
which kept these two generals up to their work of 
commanding troops under fire. 





CLOSE QUARTERS. 


The pleasures of buffalo-shooting are graphically 
portrayed in the following narrative, extracted from 
the Bengal Sporting Magazine. After hard riding, 
the writer, with his companions, had managed to 
separate the leader of the herd, “‘a mighty bull,” as 
he calls him, and were in full chase after him, when 
he disappeared in a thick jungle. When Taylor 
joined him, he was busily employed, with the assist- 
ance of his servant and some fifty volunteers, in 
tracing the buffalo through the jungle, sometimes by 
his blood, and sometimes by his footmarks. 


After following the trail for about a mile, we came 
to a tree and bush jungle which rose like a wall, im- 
pervious to anything but a pig or a buffalo. But a 
native in a tree called out that he could see the jun- 
gle shaking, and that it must be the buffalo. 

I pushed my horse through the narrow path, and 
had just entered the open space when I was charged 
furiousiy from the opposite side. My horse’s nerves 
could not stand a charge in such a cramped position, 
and, turning sharp round before I could fire, he 
dashed back through the path at the top of his speed. 

In his terrified fright, he struck his knee against a 
concealed stump, rolled head over heels, and left me 











daughters and I make a very brief toilet, and while 
one or two of them are doing the house-work, I go | 





| 


| 





directly in the path of the buffalo, who was then per- 
haps fifteen paces in my rear. | 

A second sufficed to put me on my legs, and I made | 
a dash toward the side jungle. At the same moment | 
Taylor very gallantly pushed his horse between me 
and the foe, firing as he came on. | 

Under ordinary circumstances this bold act would | 
probably have saved me, while it would have assured | 
death to Taylor and his horse; but, providentially, 
we were both on the infuriated animal’s blind side,— 
I had stopped one of his previous charges by a ball 
in the right eye,—and though he passed within a 
yard of Taylor, he did not see him, but, with head 
down, held on his course at the boy, whose horse, 
paralyzed with fear, refused to move away. 

To say they were upset would convey but a r 
idea of what happened. Horse and man were lifted | 
from the ponaiows and thrown forward in a heap, the 
buffalo goring at them as they lay. Fortunately, the 
boy was completely stunned by the fall, and lay flat | 
on his back, so that all the efforts of the buffalo to 

et his horn into or under him failed. The furious 

rute butted him with his forehead, and drove the 
body about the ground as if it had been a bundle of 
rags. 

When I saw him smashing the boy, I ran back for 
my gun, but before I could find it the buffalo, think- 
ing he had settled his victim, dashed over the body 
and disappeared in the jungle. We found the boy 
senseless and covered with blood, but a month’s good 
nursing made him all right again. } 


——+or—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


SEA MOSSES. 


Flashing like gems on the silver sand, 
Etched by the waves’ unresting hand, 
Tinting of pearl and the coral’s glow, 
And the mystic dyes that the sea-nymphs know. 


Shadowy shapes like gathered mist— 
Crimson, and green, and amethyst; 
Blossoms of foam from the shining sea, 
And fraught with a weird mystery. 


Threadings of gold from the wrecks that lie 
Hidden so deep from our mortal eye; | 
And curious strands that creep and glide 
Like living things on the salt-sea tide. 


Hints of pasettering treasures lost, 
Drenched and torn by the waves that tossed; 
Willowy sprays and waving plumes, 

From the stormy path of Ocean’s tombs. 


Echoes of song and despairing cries, 
Drowned ’neath the din of the wrathful skies; 
Phantoms of wrecks from the hopes that sleep 
Sweetly at last in the boundless deep. 
ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 
———_ +or 


UNCLE EPHRAIM’S STORY. 


good qualities that his habit of occasionally “draw- 
ing the long bow” is pardoned him by his friends. 
The habit, moreover, occasionally meets with a re- 
buke. Uncle Ephraim was sitting one evening on a 
barrel in the grocery store, in which the village post- 
office is located. There was a little group in the 
store. Just as Uncle Ephraim began telling one of 
his stories a stranger came in, and after asking for 
his mail, paused to listen. , 


“Ye see,” said Uncle Ephraim, een, | was a man, 
likely he was a turp’mtime buyer, was killed down in 
de Cuffbert County woods for jist a dollah an’ a hahf 
—dat was de mos’ mney he had wid him. y was 
fo’ men dat tackled outer him; an’ says he, ‘Hol’ on! 
I aint got but a dollah an’ a hahf!’ but dey shot him 
wid a ’volvah; and his las’ words, jess befo’ he 
heaved his las’ was: 

«Oh, you’s done killed me for a dollah an’ a hahf!’ 

“An’ den he died. An’ de stranges’ part is, dat dey 
aint nevah done cotch dem fo’ murd’rers, an’ dey don’ 
know nuffin’ ’bout who did it.” 

“You say,” said the stranger, breaking in, “that 
the turpentine man was killed on the spot, and not 
one of the four thieves was ever caught?” 

“Nevah to dis day, sah.” 

“Then how do they know that there were just four 
of them, and how do they know what the turpentine 
man’s last words were?” 

*“Dat’s de question, sah!” 

“Look here! You say that nobody saw the crime, 
and the thieves haven’t been caught, and the turpen- 
tine man was killed on the spot. Now who revealed 
= these interesting details that you have been tell- 
ng us?” 

Talca~thew'’s I a ter know, sah, when de law 
itse’f don’ know, sah?” 

“Well, when people don’t know things,” said the 
stranger, “they shouldn’t attempt to tell them.” 

With that he left the store. 

“It am mighty qu’ah,” said Uncle Ephraim, risin 
from his seat on the barrel after a minute’s tota 
silence, ‘‘wot a heap ob unejjicated pussons dey is 
gettin’ roun’ dese pahts now’days!” 


FAILED TO SUIT. 


There are times when it behooves the wisest and 
most dignified of men to descend to the level of more 
commonplace people. A learned and good but very 
grave and reserved minister, making his first round 
of pastoral calls, visited the family of a member of 
his church, and was so favorably impressed with the 
lady that he stayed a long time. Unfortunately, he 
had not made an equally pleasing impression on her. 

‘How did you like Mr. Battie?” asked her hus- 
band, over the tea-table. 

“Well, I can’t say that I liked him particularly,” 
was the reply. 

“Why, I felt sure you would be pleased with him, 
he is such a thoroughly good and earnest man.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that, and I do like his sermons. 
But I don’t think much of him for a pastor.” 

“Why, what is the trouble?” 

The wrath and disappointment that had been in- 
creasing ever since the minister’s departure broke 
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rth. 

“Well, I don’t care who a man is or how learned he 
is, when he comes to make a friendly call at my house, 
and I have my baby all fixed up and brought in for 
his special benefit, [ think it’s as little as the man can 
do to pay some attention to the child, and that man 
sat here a full hour, with that dear, sweet baby under 
his very nose, and never even looked at her, or asked 
her name. He don’t seem sympathetic, and I know 
I sha’n’t like him.” 


————+o+—____- 
A MINING-TOWN MAYOR. 


John Barry was mayor of Cromwell, New Zealand, 
when, in the flush times of gold digging, it was the 
headquarters of the diggers. He was not a reputa- 
ble person, but he was muscular, and kept the turbu- 
lent population in order. His method of governing 
is illustrated by a story in the ‘“‘Antipodean Notes” : 


He applied to the Council for a fortnight’s leave of 
absence, that he might visit Dunedin. It was 
granted. Barry overstayed his leave, and the Coun- 
cil, being offended thereby, passed a vote of censure 
on him. 

On arriving home, Barry attended the next meet- 
ing of the Council, over which he presided. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read, in which 
occurred the entry, ‘‘A vote of censure was passed 
on the mayor for overstaying his leave.” 

“Who proposed that vote?” demanded the mayor. 

“TI did,” said a councillor, ——- up. John 
stepped from the President’s chair, walked up to the 


| locks and bark-swathed feet. 








member, and saying, ‘“‘There, take that!” felled him 
to the ground. 

“Who seconded the resolution?” asked the mayor, 
resuming his seat in the chair. No one answered. 
“Then,” said the mayor, ‘‘as there was no seconder, 
it’s informal. Mr. Clerk, scratch it off the minutes.” 

The governor of this province once visited Crom- 
well, and Barry received him. When the official 
inspection was over, the mayor said, “Will your 
worship come and see my pigs?” 

The governor went, and praised Barry’s pigs. 
“You're right, your worship, they are fine pigs, but 
you should see the beggars on Saturday nights when 
they’re clean.” 

Bad times came; the diggings gave out, and Bar- 
ry’s claims became worthless. Having spent his gold 
as if his claims were inexhaustible, John had noth- 
ing. He was turned out of office, and left Cromwell 
for a new field of operations. 

The cattle-plague, or pleuro-pneumonia, was then 
raging in certain districts of New Zealand, and Barry 
determined to apply for the position of cattle inspec- 
tor. 

“Do you know anything about the cattle-plague, 
Jack?” asked a friend. 


“Rather!” he replied. “I know all about pleuro 


phenomena, and as to scab, why, I was brought up on 


it. 


at en 
SIBERIAN EXILE. 


The history of Siberian exile is one filled with 
pathetic incidents. Let us hope, however, that not 
all are as saddening as one which we find in “Britons 
and Muscovites.” A Russian civil engineer, em- 
ployed in Siberia, who occasionally made hunting 
excursions, was once lost, with his party, in the for- 
est. Their shouts brought to their aid an old wood- 
cutter, a man of some three-score years, with tangled 
He led the party to his 
hut, where they found a charcoal fire and some rude 


| cooking utensils. 


Noticing that their host scanned his face atten- 
tively, the engineer asked if he observed in him any 
resemblance to some one he had previously known. 

“A very strong resemblance,’ was the reply. 
“Were you not, some fifteen years ago, a student of 
the Richelevski Gymnase, in Odessa?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do you remember Professor ——?” 

“Certainly. He was a man beloved by every stu- 
dent. He disappeared suddenly and mysteriously 
from Odessa. What do you know of him?” 

The old wood-cutter, for the first time, smiled. 
The heavy moustache and beard had hidden the lines 
of his mouth in repose, but now the student recog- 
nized the peculiarly sad sweetness of his teacher’s 
expression. The ragged wood-cutter and the learned 


| professor of Sanscrit were the same. 
Uncle Ephraim, an aged colored man, has so many | P 


In reply to his pupil’s anxious inquiries, the old 
man — sadly: *‘All is God’s will, my boy. As 
to my disappearance from Odessa, the police could 
have explained that. Nothing beyond an unfounded 
suspicion of disaffection to our Little Father, and a 
preposterous charge of disseminating a revolutionary 
doctrine have sent me to this life-long banishment. 

“But I have sufficient philosophy left to apply my- 
self to the felling of trees, with the same zest with 
which I formerly delighted to pursue a knotty prob- 
lem. I am deprived of the companionship of friends, 
but God gives me health, and a — of content. 
ment. My masters pay me with but few unkind 
words and two roubles a week. 

“Sometimes old memories draw round my heart, 
and give me pain. Then I swing my axe with greater 
force, and try to forget. Itis a pleasure to see the 
face of my old pupil, but do not probe my heart. I 
ask you not to speak to me at parting. God keep 
you. Good-by!” 

He would not allow his friend to take any messages 
to acquaintances who, he said, had probably forgot- 
ten him, and he would not disturb dead memories; 
so that nothing could be done beyond a pressure of 
the hand, without a word, at leave-taking. 


+e 
AVOIDING BLOODSHED. 


An incident of the war between England and China 
in 1841 will give even a civilian quite a novel idea of 
military usage. An English ship of war was anchored 
abreast a fort called the Swallow’s Nest, ready to fire 
upon it, when one evening a Chinese boat was re- 
ported pulling from the fort to the ship. 


It was allowed to come alongside, when a China- 
man, getting on deck, asked to see, ‘‘Missee Kap- 
tan,” who appeared, but as the visitor preferred to 
see him alone, the captain led the way to the cabin. 

Once in the cabin, the Chinaman made known the 
object of his visit, which was to say.that inasmuch 
as the captain and he were not enemies, he saw no 
reason, in fact, considered it madness, for them to 
= at one another—the Swallow’s Nest and the 
ship. 

“My show you. My long you No. 1 good flen. 
What for fightee? arge man-ta-le (mandarin) 
makee fightee, he please. S’pose to-molla (to-mor- 
row) have got fightee, you no puttee plum you gun, 
my no puttee no plum my gun; eons fire physie 
(powder) can do very well, makee plenty noise, 
makee plenty smokee. My no spilum you, you no 
spilum my!” 

A short time after, all the forts about Canton hav- 
ing been destroyed, we pulled down to the Swallow’s 
Nest, which was really knocked into a cocked hat. 
The captain told us, as he watched the bombardment 
of it with a glass, whom should he see amongst the 
first to take to the open, with his tail tied around his 
head, but his ‘‘No. 1 good flen!” 


—~or—___—— 
HOW HE CELEBRATED. 


In celebrating the ‘day when our land was made 
free,” we naturally use the commodity of which we 
possess the greatest amount. If we are fluent of 
speech, we tell our fellow-townsmen how they ought 
to feel; if we are rich enough, we indulge in fire- 
works, or, if we are under a certain age, we “‘holler.” 


“How did you celebrate, Bobby?” asked a visitor, 
the day after the Fourth. 

“Oh, I fired off crackers in the morning—and hol- 
lered—and then Jim Lane and I fixed a tar-barrel on 
the hill, and we set it afire and hollered while it 
burned.” 

“What then?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Yes, I do, too; I begun on 
pa tor ; does then, and how we did holler when folks 
jum) Ye 

“Tt seems to me you did a good deal of ‘hollering.’ 
What was it for? Did you cheer?” 

“Oh no,” said Bobby, doubtfully, “I guess we didn’t 
cheer exactly. We—why, we just hollered!” 





THOUGHTFUL. 


Next to a servant who never forgets a commission 
is one who is always prompt to acknowledge a fault, 
and, as far as possible, to make amends. 


A traveller retired to his room in a country hotel, 
ens word that he was to be called for an early 
rain. 

Next morning he was roused from a sweet sleep 
by a violent knocking at the door. 

**Who’s there?” 

“Are you the gentleman that was to be called for 
the 5.15 train?” 

“Yes; all right.” 

“Then you can go to sleep again, sir. The train’s 





gone. 
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For the Companion. 


PRESERVES. 


All the summer weather, 
Saying naught of ‘‘nerves,” 

Toils a little house-wife 
Making choice preserves. 

How she does her cooking 
Surely no one knows, 

Tho’ they watch her daily 
While she comes and goes. 


More than half her goodies 
Go to pay her rent, 
Yet in every season 
She is well content; 
And from noon till even 
And from morn till noon 
Ever at her labor 
Hums a pleasant tune. 


Rose and lily syrup, 
Richest clover jam, 

Fill her tiny fruit-jars 
Full as she can cram. 

Now you’ve guessed my riddle, 
And you'll all agree 

That the name we call her 
Always ends with Bee. 





antl 


‘one a few million miles nearer—it would seem 
more sociable, you know.” 


“Of course it would,” said the Vine. She 
thought the Sun very pleasant and polite, and re- 
solved that if ever she should grow to be bigger 


than he, she would take care to be very pleasant | laughing child, who danced away in a dainty robe 


and polite to him. 

“Do you object to giving me a little lift?’ she 
said to the Myrtle. “If you will lend me a hand 
I can easily climb over you into the great Elm, 
and the Sun, you see, is next above that.” 

“T don’t object at all,’’ answered the Myrtle, 
“but they intend you should grow on the trellis, 
and I think you had better stay there.” 

By this time the Vine was proudly holding up 
many flowers of a soft, deep purple, shaped like 
flaring bells. She reached over to the Myrtle and 
hung spray after spray upon it, almost hiding its 
delicate, feathery bloom. 

‘Don’t you ever have anything but these little 
white flowers ?” she asked the Myrtle. 

“No,” said the Myrtle. 

“Indeed! What do they keep you for, I won- 
der? But,” she added, very condescendingly, ‘I 
ought not to say that, for you really are very use- 
ful for me to climb by. I suppose that is what 
you are for.’ 





The gardener came and looked up. 

“This won’t do,” he said, ‘that vine is almost 
covering the crape myrtle, and it is the finest 
shrub in the grounds; it must come down.” 

“O papa!” cried the child who followed him, 
“the flowers are so pretty! so pretty!” 

*“‘You can have the flowers,” he said; 
vine is a common thing.” 


“the 





He stooped, and, nipping off the vine near the | 
ground, pulled up the root and flung it into a bar- 
row of weeds. Then he carefully unwound the 
clinging tendrils from the limbs of the myrtle, and 
twined long branches of the vine all around the | 
of purple bells. SypNEY DayYRE. 
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For the Companion. 
BABIES. 


Oh, the Breeze is the Baby Wind, 

And the Mist the Baby Rain, ~ 

The Bush the Baby Tree, 

And the Field the Baby Plain. 

Oh, the Suns have Baby Stars, 

The Mountains Baby Hills, 

The Planets Baby Moons, 

And the Rivers Baby Rills. 

Oh, the Stones are Baby Rocks, 

And the Lakes are Baby Seas, 

And the Islands Baby Lands. 

Who can think of more like these? 

M. J. H. 

———____4@p—___—_—— 





A very observing four-year-old came to our 
house one morning when the buggy was being | 
oiled, and, in answer to his questions, found it | 
was done to prevent the buggy from making a| 
noise. | 

A few days afterward the family were very | 
much disturbed by a cow, who kept up a continual | 
lowing. ‘Why don’t Will Bond oil his cow?” | 
asked the four-year-old, with all seriousness. | 
When asked why he should, he replied, ‘‘So’s she 
won’t make so much noise.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL LEGEND. 
The rhymes omitted, except those in the first 


stanza, are formed from the words omitted from the 
last line. 


St. Swithin was a humble man, 
Although King Alfred’s « « * * * * *, 
And though a chancellor he was, 
A bishop anda « * * * * * * *- 


Yet when, at last, he prostrate lay, 
And knew that he must die,— 

“Bury me not within the church, 
But outside let me * « «- 


‘Where from the eaves the dripping rain, 
And the feet of passers-by, 

May patter o’er my grave,”—he said, 
And this was in «* * # «- 


Now, when 100 years had passed, 
The monks had gathered « « « « 

To move his body to the church, 
As more betitting; when 


The rainy floods came pouring down; 
The monks were forced to * * * * 5 
And forty days the torrents fell, 
And the saint, still rested he. 


Now, if it rain on Swithin’s day, 
Rain forty days it mean’th; 
But forty days the weath- 
er’s fair, 


If fair « * *# « « * «- 





For the Companion. 


THE PROUD VINE. 


A tiny sprout pushed 
its way out of a little dark 
seed, and crept through 
the damp earth toward 
the warmth and the sun- 
light. 

“How very large I am 
getting!” she said to her- 
self. ‘I wonder what 
kind of a place it is above 
here? I do hope there 
will be plenty of room for 
me!” 

She peeped out, but 
was so dazzled by the 
brightness that she kept 
winking and blinking all 
the first day. She found 
herself very near a crape 
myrtle, which was just 
putting out its delicate 
green leaves. 

“Is there room for me 
here ?” asked the sprout, 
which was now a young 
vine. 

“TI think so,” said the 
Crape Myrtle. 
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2. 

A TRIANGLE. 
8 
7 15 
6 *« 14 
5 « « 13 
4eeo0+sB8 
3 6 * * # 11 
2s # # # 10 
lee ewe e & 9 


1 to 9. A sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen or cattle. 

2 to 10. An officer who 
inspects weights or meas- 


An abscess in 
the lungs. 

4 to 12. A Latin epic 
poem written by Virgil. 

5 to 13. To praise. 

6 to 14. A Scripture prop- 
er name. ' 

7, 15. 
merals. 

8. A consonant. 

1, 2, 3,4. Tobein posses- 
sion of. 

5,6,7,8. To fasten. 

1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. An 
English General who cap- 
tured an Indian city on 
July 17, 1857. 

9, 10, 11, 12. A small nail. 

13, 14, 15,8. To cut short. 

9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,8. A 
celebrated General, well 
known in American history, 
who was defeated on July 


Two Roman nu- 
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“I am growing very 9, 1755: HISTORIAN. 
fast,” said the Vine. 3 

“Yes, you are,” said oe \ -_ 
the Myrtle, good-natured- «al Jo Mes = — = ; vy aed og Ft hate panna tone ence 
ly. ‘All the members of , er ee Te : tl wale ee Arrange the letters con- 
y. “A iy ane e cn Ys a OS es a f _——— ae ph “ant | Mie i% gene tained in the first sentence 
your family are fast ee wen , aes ae 4 aypels are at so as to show something 
growers. You will be wee’ ee ae Oe a ae cette Gel, eee cooouated Oo yh the 

. ourth of July. Arrange 

taller than I am some the others so as to chew 
day.” two instruments much used 





“Can that be possible !” 
exclaimed the Vine, in 
great astonishment. 

She kept on, eagerly reaching from one bar to 
another of the trellis near her. Every day she 
unfolded new green leaves, which she proudly 
waved in the wind and sunshine. There was a 
great bed of Verbenas not far off—the gardener 
often came and carefully tended them, as well as 
some Pansies, which grew on the shady side of the 
trellis. 

‘‘He never does anything to me,” said the Vine. 
‘I am so large he knows I can take care of my- 
self. Why don’t the Pansies and Verbenas grow 
up high ?” she asked the Myrtle. 


“They are low-growing plants,” answered the 


Myrtle. ‘They never get any higher.” 


‘Dear me!” exclaimed the Vine, in great con- 
“T wonder why they make such a fuss 


tempt. 

over them? How long have you been here ?” 
“Oh, several years,” said the Myrtle. 
“Several years! 


growing all that time!” 
‘Perhaps so,”’ said the Myrtle. 


The Vine looked up at the sun,—she was used 


to his light now,—and said: 
“Good-morning !” 
*‘Good-morning !’’ he answered. 
“You are larger than I am,” she said. 
“A little,” said the Sun. 


“But I am growing very fast; have you plenty 


of room up there ?” 
“Oh, plenty,” said the Sun. 
“Because,’’ went on the Vine, ‘I may be up 
there myself after a while, and of course I 
shouldn't want to crowd you.” 
“Oh, no danger of that,” said the Sun. ‘Mer- 
cury is my nearest neighbor, and he’s only a little 


Why, I should have been as 
high as—oh, as high as the sun, if I had been 


For the Companion. 
FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


(From the Sick Point.) 


I’ve got the mumps,—it’s horrid, too! 
You’d better run home quick as a wink, 

Or I shall give the mumps to you; 
Good-by, I’m going to die, I think! 


Mainma, do send Louise away, 

She just stands there and laughs at me! 
What is it that’s so funny, pray? 

I think you’re mean as mean can be! 


I guess you wouldn’t think ’twas fun, 
If you couldn’t eat a single mite, 
Not any strawberries, no, not one! 
And had to keep your mouth shut tight! 
(From the Well Point.) 
So you did take the mumps of me! 
Well, ’tisn’t anything !—but, oh, 
How funny you do look, te-hee! 
Like that fat circus-boy, ho! ho! 
EmMA C. Down. 


& 
oe 





For the Companion. 


LUTE’S LARGE STORY. 


day with their parents. 
It was a lovely day in June. 


crowd, so the little girls had a lovely time. 


Lute and Nell went down to Coney Island one 


They went by 
steamboat from the city, and there was not a 


As soon as they reached there, the children 
scampered up the long pier, and across the plat- 
forms, stopping only a minute to watch the merry- 
go-rounds, for they were in a hurry to get on to 
the beach, since there was only an hour to stay. 





bit of a fellow. I should rather like to have some 





Little boys were wading in the edge of the 


ocean, and very small children, with their little 
pails and shovels, were digging in the sand. 

Lute and Nell chased the waves out as far as 
they dared, and then scampered back to keep from 
getting their boots wet. They picked up clam- 
shells and pebbles, and wrote their names in the 
sand to see the waves come in and wash them 
away. 

Tired at last, they sat down on the sand to rest 
a little, and look away out over the broad ocean, 
where sky and water seemed to meet. 

‘“‘Nell,”’ said Lute, ‘‘there is a hill near our home 
in the country, where you can see ninety-five 
million miles in a clear day.” 

‘Really and truly ?” 

“Yes, really and truly.” 

Nell told her mamma that night. “It seems 
like a very large story,” she said, soberly. 

Mamma laughed. ‘How far is it to the sun?” 
she asked. 

Nell saw through it then. 





M. C. W. B. 
————__+or+___—_ 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


A little one happened to see a morning-glory 
open late in the afternoon, when all its fellows had 
gone to sleep. After looking at it thoughtfully 
for some time, she said : 

“T fink, papa, it must be dreaming.” 


Papa brought home a box of sugar-coated pills, 
and, placing it on the mantel, said to mamma that 
the doctor pronounced them excellent for the di- 
gestion. “Mamma,” said Bertie, “J think I’ve 
got the digestion.” 








by farmers in the Northern 
States in July. Letters in 
italics to be left out. 

Charles Race is an inferior clerk. 

I now change my mind. 

Carl’s gardening. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works of a Popular Writer for Young People. 


Fae Treviot’s Youth. 

Holy Wells of Palji. 

The Lotus of Oscalo. 

Angling at the Stile. 

Ten Men of Hobear. 

Flirtation of Count McBaldin and Baroness Fuda. 
Nine years in the Heart of Old Flat-Pit Crag. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My first is variable as the wind, 

My second is variable as the wind, no two alike; 
My whole is variable as the wind, no two alike; 

Yet constantly repeated year after year. ‘ 


W. 8S. REED. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Scowl, cowl, owl, scow, cow. 


2. 1, Holland; 2, China; 3, Eu-rope (You rope); 
4, Wales; 5, Cashmere and Thibet; 6, Greece; 7, 
Scot-land (Scott); 8, Saxony; 9, Pales-tine (palace) ; 
10, Norway; 11, Turkey; 12, Na-tal (nay tall); 13, 
Den-mark; 14, Guinea; 15, Barberry; 16, It-aly 
(ally); 17, Tun-is (tune); 18, Nubia; 19, S-pain; 20, 
Morocco; 21, Port-u-gal (port, you gal); 22, Cape 
Colony ; 23, Chili (chilly) ; 24, Germ-any. 

3. Nathaniel Hawthorne; Fitz-Greene Halleck; 
John Calvin; John Quincy Adams; Caius Julius 
Cesar; Henry David Thoreau; Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
Isaac Watts; Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


4. DEWDROP 
GARBLED 
GatLLbtrane® 
AUST BBB 
EUGENILIA 
PREFERS 
RuoOM BIC 
weRat ? 2 FT 

Spirals, 


1 to 8. Daguerre. 
9 to 16, Petrarch, 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. ; 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 

WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 

send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 

ny one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, us no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name | 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


HOW TO DISINFECT. 








| ters according as the coming rain or the dryness of 
| the atmosphere warns them. 

“The grouse foretell the approaching rains before 
the most weatherwise shepherd can do so, by betak- 

| ing themselves to the dry heights, where they sit or 

walk about with erect heads and necks, in a manner 

| quite different from their usual gait. So do the 
mountain sheep change their feeding-ground to the 

| lee side of the hills before severe blasts of wind and 
rain. 

“Warning of an approaching change in the weather 
may often be taken from the proceedings of wild fowl 
on the water. Before changes of wind these birds 
betake themselves to those spots which will afford 
them the best shelter during the coming storm.” 


caneenascianianifipemereseceninn 
BRAVE AND KIND. 


There is a saying that ‘‘the bravest are the tender- 
est,” and this saying seems to apply to dogs as well 
as men. Last spring, in Paris, there was reported in 
the papers a trial in which it was proved that a New- 
foundland dog had saved the life of his mistress, 
Madame Brunot. She had been threatened by a burg- 
lar who had entered her house in the night. 


The dog flew at the burglar’s throat like an enraged 
lion; the man succeeded in disengaging himself, and 
started down a stairway, but Patand—that is the 
dog’s name—followed him, seized him by the coat, 
and held him until help had been summoned, when 
the burglar was placed under arrest. 

“As soon as the affair was over,” said Madame 
Brunot in telling the story, “Patand went quietly 
and lay down under the table as if nothing had hap- 
pened—which I don’t think, somehow, was much to 
his credit.” 

This brave dog’s portrait appeared in the illustrated 
papers; it showed a handsome, good and kindly face. 
And now another story is told of the same New- 


character. 


for which Patand has an extremely warm affection. 
One day last year the cat suddenly disappeared. 
Patand showed great concern and even grief. Three 
days passed by, and he was still inconsolable. The 
fourth day Patand also disappeared, and his mistress 
was beginning to worry about his absence, when, 
toward evening, he returned with little Minet, the 
cat, in his mouth. Where or how he had found her, 
no one knows. 
oe 


SHOWING HIM THE WAY. 


The “‘red tape” which enables a lazy official to con- 





Formerly it was universally believed to deodorize 
and to disinfect meant the same thing—that what- 
ever would destroy or mask the bad smells generated 
by filth or disease would destroy the infection. | 

Every one now knows this to be an error. The 
fumes of burning sulphur are, to a certain extent, 
very effective, and it came to be generally relied on 
as a disinfectant; but, according to Dr. Harrington, | 
of the Harvard Medical School, Koch, by a long 
series of experiments conducted by himself and 
other experts, under the most scientific conditions, 
has proved that sulphur fumes are wholly ineffectual 
against the spores, or seeds, of microbes, and also | 
against the microbes themselves, except on the sur- 
face of infected articles. 

Many other agents, also, hitherto relied on, are de- 
clared to be worthless. 
recommended are carbolic acid, chloride of lime and 
corrosive sublimate. The employment of these arti- | 
cles requires good judgment, and they are not | 
adapted to such articles as stuffed furniture, mat- | 
tresses, outside clothing, etc. | 

Steam, however, is speedily effective against all 
microbes and their spores, and penetrates all bulky 
articles. 

Professor Harrington urges that the public author- 
ity in every city and town should own the requisite 
apparatus and conduct the disinfection, since it is 
more a matter of public than of private interest, and 
its thoroughness can only in this way be guaranteed. 
The State would greatly gain in the end. 

The following is the substance of the regulations 
for disinfection in hospitals, which are equally 
adapted to private practice : 

Bed and body linen are to be changed daily; other 
articles about the bed at once whenever soiled. All 
changed linen, bath towels and rubber sheets are to 
be immediately wrapped in a sheet soaked in carbolic 
acid, one part of acid to forty of water; removed to 
the rinse house as soon as possible, and soaked six 
hours in carbolic acid of the same strength; then the | 
linen boiled for a half hour, and washed with soft 
soap. 

The rubber sheets to be rinsed in cold water, dried, 
and aired for eight hours. The bedspreads and blank- 
ets to be aired eight hours daily. 

Feeding utensils to be cleansed in boiling water 
immediately after being used. The discharges are 
to be received in a bedpan containing half a pint of 
diluted carbolic acid, one part to twenty of water. 
The contents, before being thrown into the “hop- 
per,” are to be thoroughly mixed with two quarts of 
the same solution. 





sult his own indolence or convenience is in widely 


popular use, and can only be flung to the winds by | 


summary means. That these are sometimes adopted 
may be seen from the following anecdote, found in 
“Britons and Muscovites.” 
and rather dreary London hotel. 


‘*Please to shut that door!” said a shivering Amer- 


ican to one of the head waiters in the dining-room, 


pointing to the open portal. 

“Door, sir? Yes, sir,” and he hurried off in an- 
other direction. 

The American rose from the breakfast-table, and 
walked to the door, the swinging sides of which had 
been propped open to save the great creature in gold- 
banded cap and breeches the trouble of opening and 
shutting them. 

“Shut this door!” 

“Er—I beg your pardin?” 

“Shut this door! It’s too cold,” said the speaker, 


The only disinfectants now | kicking out the chocks, and letting the doors swing | 


together. 

“I beg yer pardin, but—er—the manager told me 
to keep ’em hopen.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Oh, months ago, sir.” 

“I thought so. Now I tell you to close them, and 
keep them closed, except when people desire to come 
in or go out, for I don’t intend to freeze as well as 
starve while I’m here.” 

The doors were not propped open again. 


a en 
MRS. CAWDELL’S EXTRAVAGANCE, 


Mrs. Caudle’s curtain lectures to her long-suffering 
husband are well known, but Mr. Caudle’s curtain 
lectures to his wife have never been collected. There 
have been cases, however, beyond a doubt, where 
husbands have been as hard to please as Mrs. Caudle 
herself. Here is an instance : 


Mr. Cawdell, as we may call him,—accent on the 
second syllable, of course,—had been abusing his 
wife for buying some dry-goods which he did not re- 
gard as necessary. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Cawdell, “I gave you two 
dollars and fifty cents yesterday, and you went and 
spent it right off, as you know, for a lot of calico and 
needles and thread and that sort of thing. Didn’t 
you?” 

“Ye-es,” said Mrs. Cawdell, timidly. 


“And I rebuked you for it last night?” 


“Yes, you did!” 

“Eh? Well, I hope you heartily repented your 
extravagance ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Cawdell! I cried so last night 
that I—I soaked three handkerchiefs!” 

“Soaked three handkerchiefs! There you go again 
—running up a washing bill in that perfectly reckless 
wart” 


—_——_@——___. 
EXCUSED. 


A teacher in a public school who has been much 
annoyed by truancy, has recently been stringent in 


Both bedpan and hopper are then to be cleansed | enforcing the rule that her scholars, on their return 


with carbolic acid, and wiped dry. 
when soiled, is to be cleansed with paper, and finally 
with compress cloth wet in carbolic acid, and the 
paper and cloth burned at once. 


— > —_— 
WEATHER WISDOM. 


The curious in such matters may always find where- 
withal to amuse themselves in watching the instinct 
shown in the every-day proceedings of the birds and 
animals around us, as they provide against impending 
changes in the weather. It is proverbial that pigs 
see the wind. These creatures become restless, and 
prepare their beds of straw before a severe storm, 
some hours earlier than human organs are aware of 
its approach. 

A careful observer, the author of ‘*Wild Sports of 
the Highlands,” says that ducks go out to the 
grass-fields to search for the snails which they know 
will be found before the coming shower. The field- 
mouse covers up her hole in due time before the set- 
ting in of cold weather. 

“Fish have the strongest instinct with regard to 
the changes of the weather, refusing obstinately to 
rise at the most tempting baits or flies when clouds 
charged with thunder or rain are passing through 
the air. Indeed, most birds and animals have a sin- 


The patient, | to school after an absence, must bring her a note 


stating in full the cause of such absence, the note to 
be in the writing of a parent or guardian. The fol- 
lowing is a note brought by one of her pupils after 
two weeks’ absence : 
“Louisa was absent monday, please excuse her. 
‘Louisa was absent toosday, she had a sore throte. 


‘Louisa was absent wensday, she had a sore 
throte. 


Pee. aaa was absent thursday, she had a sore 
irote. 


‘‘Louisa was absent friday, she had a sore throte. 
“Read this over again for the next week.” 
ao a 
NOT A PILGRIM. 


That which seems like impudence on the part of 
children is often unintentional, and can therefore be 
forgiven if not laughed at. A story is told of one of 
Her Majesty’s school inspectors in England. While 
examining a certain school, he asked a somewhat 
awe-stricken class : 

**What is a pilgrim?” 

After a long pause, a sturdy little fellow answered : 

“A pilgrim is a man.” 

“A man?” returned the inspector, in a severe tone. 


“That won’t do. Tell something more about a pil- 
grim.” 


Another long pause followed, and the inspector at 
last said, rashly, “’maman. Am Ia pilgrim?” 





gular fore-knowledge of changes, shifting their quar- 


“No, sir,” promptly replied a little fellow, “for a 
pilgrim is a good man, sir.” 


Madame Brunot possesses a cat, scarcely yet grown, | 


The scene was a large | 


eee 

America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 
believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 





THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


ages, to make five gallons, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cts.; four 
| packages, $1.00, prepaid. Put up only at the NEW 
ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 Washington St., 


Boston. GEV. W. SWETT, M. 1D., Proprietor. 


PROFESSOR FERDINAND SEEGER, M. D., 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THAT ABLE JOURNAL, 


MEDICAL CLASSICS, 


says: “Standing forth grandly and nobly from the horde 


TIEBIG CO.'S COA BEEF TONIC. 


But for it, the royal patient would have long since suc- 
cumbed to the fatal throat malady, ete.” 

Invaluable in dyspepsia, malaria, bilious and kidney 
affections, weak lungs, ete. Unequalled as a recon- 
structor of the debilitated, and a revitalizer in nervous 
affections. Beware of counterfeits. 


N. Y. DEPOT, 38 MURRAY STREET. 








Lactated Food. Best for family use. For Children, | 
Invalids and Dyspeptics. See adv. Companion, July 12th. | 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- | 
erberry, ete. A beverage for health and pleasure, Pack- | 


of trashy and worthless preparations called tonics, is | 
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How Lo 6ure 
SKin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


DISTRESSING FORMS 





HE 


MOST 


skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 


OF 


| fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 

manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when il! 

other remedies and methods fail. 
| CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 

an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it, exter- 
| nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
| fler, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. gy by the POTTER DruG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





t=” Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 23 


r prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


3 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 








only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 








CINCINNATI 


foundland, which illustrates the other side of his | 


- CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION HIO 
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GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory, 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 





LIST OF PRESENTS. 
Six fine silver-plated Tea Spoons.. . - 
One’ * - Child’s Spoon ....... 
Napkin Ring 

eo ..@ Butter Knife... . 
wor Indivicual Butter Plates. 
6 BOXES FINE TOI ° 
One Box 1-4 dozen, Artistic io * 


oe “ 


3.28 


Elite ae 
ps bo _ Creme “ ¢ oe 
bas = = Ideal Boquet “ a6 ean 
- ss pen Ocean Bath “ oth 


Jasmine 


SIX PACKACES BORAXINE. 


Extra fine long Button Hook... .... 
Celluloid Ladies’ Pen Holder (very best) 

Arabesque Mat. . . aS i 
Turkish Towel (genuine). . . . 
Wash Cloth . 






° 







Ske eee Pee 
Doughnut Cutter............ . 
Mandsome Scrap Book or Portfolllo . . 
Package Assorted Scrap Pictures 
Tack Hammer... . 
Two Celluloid Collar Bu - 
‘Twenty-two Photo Engraved Pictures of 
Presidents of the United States. 
TWENTY-FOUR PICTURES, 
[Many of which are Co) late Engravings, suitab! 
emiarend are nesediouine thee cnanieee po Faye de 
ink emona. 18 Owld Sane Syne. 
14 Our Pets. 


seeeseseseterseres 
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4m the Highlands. 
& Eve. in the Highlands, 
6 A Faithfal Friend. 
~e oh the 5 
ve’s Young Dream 

21 Futurity. ri 
22 The Interview. 

1P 28 On the Sands. 

2 The Monkeys. 24 Yachting. 
ONE SCRAP ALBUM. 


| = oraxine saves half the labor of wasHing,is a thorou; 
disinfectant, and is a blessing to every housekeeper who 
luses it. Boraxine is nothing but a fine quality of Soap and 

Borax pulverized together. 
It costs only one cent for a postal card to bring right to 
i our door all of the above sent as presents in our Great 
Box which also cont ains 


100Large Cakes Sweet Home Family Soap 


A full years’ supply for the average family, 























. LIKES OUR HONEST WAY. 
“We like the soap (both toilet and laundry), and 
like your frank honorable way of doing business. 
J. E. PINE, Winstead, Conn. 








further, 





Write your Name 
d a case of 
+ D. 


Our Firm 


these goods will be delivered 


















REMEMB 


not confound Sweet Home 
Home is made for use and each cake will 








TWIN BABIES. 


To you and your wife, twin babies are always inter- 


- because they have always been washed with Ocea' 
Toilet Soap (this is one of the many kinds of fine Toilet 
Soap that are given i 






and Addresa plainly on a Postal Card (mentioning this paper), mail same to us, 
at your house on 80 days’ 


LARKIN & CO., BUFFALO,N.Y. 


659, 661, 663, 665 and 667 SENECA STREET. 
has been in the soap business many years, and as to our reliability we refer you to any banker in the U. S. 
hen you are in Buffalo come and see us. Visitors are always welcome. Our factory is a large five story brick building 


Sweet Home Family Soapisanewtra fine, pure Soap, made 
from refined tallow and vegetable oils. 
Jirmness and purity each cake will do double the work of 
the common cheap soaps usually sold from 
amily Soap with the common, cheap soaps 

ted ~ 
‘o twice as far as the common stuff sold at 5c. 
















Romeo and Juliet are especially interesting to us 
n Bath 
ratis with the great box of “Sweet 
lome’’ Family Soap), we call them Romco and 
Juliet because that is not their names, for when 
their Mamma consented for us to use their pictures 
she made us promise not to divulve their real names. 
But they are the funniest, tootsey-wootseye 
catchee, catchee, little dimpled darlings you ever 
saw. Their Mamma (we wil! show you her pic- 
ture too some day) says they require so much 
looking after that if it were not for the help of 
“Boraxine’’(which is given gratis with every great 
box of ‘Sweet Home’’ Soap)she could never keep her 
house in order. If you will mail us your name and 
address on a post:! card we will send you one of the 
reat bexes of “Sweet Home’’ Soap containing 
all the articles named in list, freight prepaid. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS TEMPTING OFFER ! 


First.—It is to introduce SWEET Home SoaP into 
every neighborhood where this advertisement is 
read. It is the very best —- made, and any person 
once using it will always use it, and thus be a steady 
customer. 

Second.—We propose a new departure in the 
Soap Trade, and shall sell direet from the factory 
tc consumer spending the money allowed for ex- 
penses of traveling men, wholesale and retail gro- 
cers profits in handsome presents to those who order 
at once a case of Sweet Home Soap. 

Third.—_Sweet Ifome Soap is made for the 
ones family trade only. It will not be sold to gro- 


It is ‘ectly pure, thoroughly seasoned and gives 
perfect satistacton It will not destroy articles that 
are washed with it, neither will it become soft and 
melt or waste away and to induce people to try it we 
accompany each case with all the useful and beau- 
tiful presents (named). 

Sweet Home is the perfection of family Soaps. 


Our price for the box complete is $6 freigh prepaid 


But We do Not Ask You to Remit 


in Advance, nor Run any Risks, 

nor take any chances. We merely ask permission 
to deliver you a case of these goods, and if after a 
30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the Soap 
is all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, you 
can then pay the bill. Butif you are not satisfied 
in every wt charge will be made for what you 
have used. How can we do more! 


Here are a few Letters, samples of many we receive: 


Pied PRESENTS FOR EVERY ONE. 

We opened the case last night in the kitchen, and mad- 
ame,the children and servants were delighted with the extras. 
We found presents for everybody. How you can afford to 
give so much for so little money we do not know.” 

J. B. VAN BURGEN, Carbondale, Pa, 
DONT WANT 80 DAYS TRIAL. 
“**Sweet Home’ received in good order. You have given 
so much more than promised that I will not wait 30 days, but 
send money order herewith.” FRED. H. WALDRON 
oom 17, City Hall, New Haven Conn. 


ORDERS MORE. 

“Please ship six more cases of the Soap at once, 
as several of my friends and neighbors have requested me to 
order forthem. The S ap is all you claim and the presents 
more than you advert " 





MILTON HOLMEs, Lawyer and J. P., Asbury Park N. J. 


ENTIRELY SATISFIED. 
“The great box of Soap has arrived—been tried and found 


entirely satisfactory. The fun of opening the box was worth 

half the cost. NoSoap but ‘Sweet Home’ will ever be usedin 
this house, so saith the lady.” 

VIRGIL C. GILMAN, Nassau N. Y. 

SAYS WE DID AS WE AGREED. 

“T enclose check forthe case of Soap, and will say you have 

done all you agreed and more too. The ‘extras’ exceeded 

our expectations.” W. H. Cog, Coshocton, O. 
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EN MILLION POUNDS PER YEAR. 
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For the Companion. 


LEAF-TRAPS FOR INSECT VICTIMS. 


If any one thing is more certain than another in 
this struggling world of ours, it is that all its in- 
habitants, whether plant or animal, look daily for 
their daily food, and pass the greater part of their 
existence in getting it. 

And because this is not an easy matter, and 
many are driven to strange shifts to gain a living, 
we may be tolerably certain, when we find either 
an animal or a plant performing strange, incom- 
prehensible, and often seemingly cruel actions, 





But though the sundew certainly lays a sticky | unclose again, but so slowly that its movements 
snare for its prey, jit can scarcely be so truly | are almost imperceptible, and in this way it comes 
called a trap-setter as its larger relation, Venus’s | back to its half-open state; but so tired and ex- 
Fly-trap or the Dionea. hausted, that it is often many days before its sen- 
The leaves of this last plant are indeed spring- | tinel hairs are fresh enough to enable it to close 
traps so ingenious, and so sure in their action, | over a new victim. 
that no unwary insect which has once set foot; Indeed, the leaf has often been known to wither 
upon them can hope to escape, unless it isso small | and die after devouring one large insect. Was 
that it would be more trouble than gain to the | ever trap more cunningly devised than this ? 
plant to keep it. 


North Carolina, that we must go to find ‘‘Venus’s is so complete that they themselves set it up by 
Fly-trap,” for there alone can it be seen, its white | touching the sentinel hairs, and increase its action 
flowers, as large as those of a primrose, borne | by their struggles to escape; nay, the very fact 
aloft on a long stalk, while its curious spiked | that they are good for food, calls forth the secre- 
leaves lie thickly spread a little above the ground. | tion, and causes the trap to close tighter ; for if bits 

You would almost think, at first, that it had a | of wood merely are put into the leaves, they open 


| Ants, flies, spiders, centipedes and beetles all | 
It is to the swampy ground in the east part of have been found in its grasp, and the mechanism | 





that it is necessity which has taught them such | 
curious expedients, and that we should be wrong | 
to imagine that nature is ever cruel for sport. 

This is a fact well worth remembering, for how | 
could we admire the curious gum-bespangled sun- 
dew growing on the marshy edge of the pond, or 
the still more extraordinary Venus’s Fly-trap 
spreading out its spiked leaves in the sandy bogs of 
North Carolina, if we believed that they were so 
contrived from mere wanton mischief as to catch 
the poor midges, gnats, flies, and beetles which die 
in the grasp of their leaves ? 

But when we look further and learn that the wet 
moss, or the flinty sand in which these plants 
grow, affords scarcely any food for them, so that 
they cannot do as much work as other plants do 
in turning carbonic acid, water, and ammonia into 
green leaves, then we begin to see that they have 
only been able to exist in these poor soils by 
adopting new devices for getting food, which are 
no more cruel, than are our guns for shooting 
game, or the fishermen’s nets for catching the fish 
which we eat. 

The little sundews, either those with round, or 
those with long-pointed leaves, may be found in 
marshy ground in almost all temperate countries. 

But you must search for them well, for the thin, 
flower-bearing stem with its tiny white or pink 
flowers is very inconspicuous, and the leaves grow- 
ing out from long stalks at the base of the plant, 
lie almost flat in the moss below. 

It would be difficult to understand how the 
insects could be attracted to them, if it were not 
for the lovely rose-colored hairs which stand up, 
a hundred or more, on each small leaf; raising 
their shiny tips, wet with a sticky fluid, glistening 
in the sunlight like infinitesimal dewdrops. 

It is these hairs which are at one and the same 
time the attraction and the weapons of destruc- 
tion. For no sooner is a hair pressed gently by an 
insect’s foot or wing or body, than it begins to give 
out more and more sticky matter from its shining 
tip, and to bend slowly down towards the leaf. 

Then the other hairs, excited by the change in 
their companion, or touched, perhaps, by the 
poor, struggling insect, whose feet are held fast, as 
if in bird-lime, also begin to bend slowly towards 
him, pouring out the viscid fluid from their tips. 
The pores in the insect’s side, through which he 
breathes, are closed as if by glue, and, in about a 
quarter of an hour, he dies, stifled in the embrace 
of his tempters. 

And now the plant begins to feed. Slowly and 
gradually the hairs bend more and more, others 
become excited, and follow their example, the 
sides of the leaf curl up so as to form a kind of 
trough, and in this the fluid collects till it has 
made a little pond in which the insect lies bathed, 
just as food taken into an animal’s stomach is 
bathed in gastric juice. 

And this fluid in the plant is doing the same 


double leaf, for the leaf-stalk is flat and broad, | 
and veined, and is much longer than the true leaf, 
which is joined to the end of it by a short piece of 
thin stalk. 

The leaf itself is shaped something like a heart 
with its point, slightly notched, turned away from 
the stem. But the two halves are bent upon the 
midrib of the leaf, so that they look like a half- 
opened book. 

Round the edge of each lobe is a row of sharp 
spikes which interlock like the teeth of a rat-trap 
when the leaf is closed, while the surface of the | 
leaf is covered with purple-red glands, which are | 













LEAF-TRAPS FOR INSECT VICTIMS. 


Fig. 1, A leaf of a sundew, Drosera rotundifolia, Fic. 


Fiac. 3. Leaves of the Sarracenia purpurea. 


not sticky, and among these are six minute pointed | 
hairs, three on each lobe. 
Any one of these six hairs will give the signal 


again within twenty-four hours. It requires an 


| animal to excite them enough to remain closed for 


days. 

But we are not yet at the end of leaf-traps. Who 
has not heard of the curious ‘‘Pitcher-plants” of 
the East, in which the ends of the leaves are bent 
into a curious bag or pouch protected by an over- 
hanging lid, and half-filled with water. 

These pouches have been shown to be con- 
structed entirely with a view to catching insects; 
which are digested in the acid fluid given out in 
the water, and then absorbed into the plant. 

One species in Borneo has even pitchers which 
measure a foot and 
a half deep, and the 
bowl is large enough 
to drown a small an- 
imal or a bird. Nor 
need we go so far as 
India or Borneo for 
water-traps. 

In the bogs of the 
Eastern States of 


North America 
where the marshy 
ground is covered 


the Sarracenias or 
side-saddle flowers 
(so-called from their 
curious blossoms 
growing on long, sin- 
gle stems) raise their 
trumpet-shaped 
leaves in tufts from 
the ground to tempt 
the passing insects. 
Some of these leaves have a wide, open lid, so 
that the rain-water helps to fill them, others have 
the lid nearly closed, yet they, too, are full of 


2. A leaf of Venus’s Fly-Trap. 


kind of work as gastric juice does, for it has been | for the leaf to close. They are not sticky, nor do | fluid given out by the leaf. 


growing more and more acid as it flowed, and} 
soon a special secretion forms in it which, by the 
help of the acid, can digest the animal juices of 
the insect’s body. 

Meanwhile, inside each excited hair, strange 
changes have been going on. Before the insect 


they need to be pressed like the hairs of the sun- 
dew. One touch, however light, is enough. 

The unwary insect may only be passing across 
the leaf, but, if he brush one of these sensitive 
sentinels, instantly the shock thrills through the 
leaf, the two halves spring together, the spines 


came all these hairs were filled with a clear, | interlock, and the victim is enclosed in a living 
purple-red fluid, giving them their lovely color. | tomb. 

But as soon as the glands at the tip began their! Yet there is one chance of escape. If he is very 
work of sending out the sticky matter, tiny, solid, | small, it would be waste of time and strength for 
red-purple masses began to collect inside, leaving | the leaf to remain closed over him, as it must so 
the fluid itself pure and colorless; while they, | long, and he irritates it. Therefore, though the 
constantly changing their shape, were driven and | teeth interlock, they are not so tightly clasped as 
whirled by the steady stream up one side of the | to close all the space, and as there is no sticky 
hair, and down the other. | matter here, the tiny midge may yet creep through 


In this way the animal food which has been col- | the chinks, and the leaf be left free to open again, 


lected on the leaf, is absorbed and circulated along | 


each hair and over the plant, till, after many hours, | 
or even days, the whole is extracted and distrib- | 
uted, and everything goes back to its old state. 
The hairs rise up, the fluid ceases to exude, the | 
solid purple masses within the hairs dissolve | 


away, leaving the fluid clear and purple-red as | 


before, and the fed plant is ready to begin again. 


it lives by feeding directly upon organic matter. 


| press together, first at their edges, then all over, 

In this manner, the little sundew or Drosera 
feeds slowly and deliberately, drawing up water| you may see the bulge on each side, showing 
copiously from its roots to supply the moisture | 
for its exuding glands, and using, no doubt, all it | 
can get from this source in the shape of food; | 
and then making up for the scanty soil in which | the meal goes on. 


and wait for a better morsel. 

But if it is a beetle, a spider or a good-sized fly 
which is caught, the grating is far too fine for 
escape; and now slowly but surely the walls of 
the prison begin to close in, like the walls of 
Vivenzio’s dungeon in the “Iron Shroud.” 

Closer and closer the two halves of the leaf 


until they squeeze the poor insect so tightly that 
where he lies within. 


Then the small, flat glands all over the leaf begin 
to pour out the digestive fluid, and for many days 





At last, after perhaps a week, the leaf begins to 


And both kinds offer great temptations to the 
flies, for all round the margin of the trumpet- 
mouth are glands which secrete a sweet juice, and 
these continue down for about a fourth of an inch; 
below them is a smooth surface for a little way, 
then a number of fine hairs growing thickly with 
their points all downwards. 

Now, when the flies enter, they go eagerly down 
sipping the honey, and by and by they come to 
the smooth, slippery surface where they begin to 
lose their foothold. Then, as they stretch their 
wings to fly, they strike themselves against the 
sides and fall, and the points of the hairs are a 
regular chevauz-de-frise against which they cannot 
clamber upwards, and their fate is sealed. 

Yet so far as we know, they are not digested like 
the insects in Venus’s trap or in the sundew leaves, 
for there is no acid nor digestive fluid to work upon 
them; they simply decay away in the water in 
such numbers, that they form a liquid manure 
which the plant takes in at its roots, just as it does 
when we manure the ground. 

The Pitcher-plants of the East do really digest 
their animal food, but the Sarracenias only drink 
it in after it has decayed away. 

And here we must take leave of the leaf-traps 
for insect victims. There are many others more 
or less curious, for the butterworts and the bladder- 
worts are not guiltless of feeding on insect-blood, 
and even the Christmas rose is sometimes sus- 
pected of indulging in like propensities. 


with shallow water, | 





| But none of these have such striking devices to 

| secure their ends as the plants we have named; 
and if we wish to see the most destructive and 
secure traps formed by plant-leaves, we must go 
to the Pitcher-plants and the Sarracenias for water- 

, traps, and to the little sundews and Venus’s Fly- 
trap for cunningly devised snares. 


ARABELLA B. Buck Ley. 
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For the Companion. 


““MARTHY.”’ 


‘‘There’s a sail, Marthy !” 

“T’ aint his’n, though,” returned Marthy, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand. 

A cold wind is blowing across the ocean; out 
on the horizon where sky and earth meet are tiny, 
white sails, like little clouds detached from the 
great fleecy masses overhead. The tireless waves 
break on the sharp, brown rocks near where the 
| children stand, and die in a cloud of spray. 

This is Fisherman’s Island in Maine, five miles 
out to sea, five miles from any land. It is shaped 
like a V. On one side is a gray cottage, comforta- 
ble and homelike, on the other a shanty; the 
point of the V lies three miles away, and is wooded 
thickly with stunted firs. 

The wide part of the V is a wonderful little 
harbor, almost landlocked, its entrance guarded 
by breakers, and on one side further out, by a dan- 
gerous ledge, hidden at high water, called the 
Roaring Lion, from the strange, hoarse sound the 
water makes washing through a tide-worn cavern. 

The two ends of the V are high bluffs, and the 
houses are there set further back by the water to 
be sheltered from the fierce gales of winter. 

On the west shore, Marthy and her brother were 
standing. She was a tall, awkward girl of four- 
teen, barefooted, with big, strong arms and shoul- 
ders, and wearing a torn calico gown. Her face 
was browned by the wind and sun, her hair lay in 
an untidy mass of tangled curls, but her eyes were 
bright and pretty—a grayish blue, changeful as 
the sea. 

‘“‘Hennery’’—so called by friends and relatives— 
her brother, was five years, a fat boy, with remark- 
ably short legs incased in the remains of his 
father’s trousers. He hadaround face and round 
eyes, was slow and solemn in his movements, and 
reverenced Marthy as his only guide and coun- 
sellor. 

“Tt’s the Richards’ boat,” said Marthy, as a 
pretty sloop rounded the dangerous ledge, and 
came into the harbor, in the narrow, open space 
between the breakers. ‘See, there’s Mis’ Rich- 
ards, an’ mister, an’ their cousin Jim; but there’s 
a new lady. Oh, I know, that’s Miss Helen 
Miller, from New York. She’s come visitin’. Ma 
heered it over to Griffin’s Head Beach. Aint she 
pretty, hair yaller like gold, and that dress,—aint 
it pretty, blue with white braid,—that’s a sailor 
suit, Hennery. Rich girls wears ’em down on the 
coast in summer.” 

“They haint no sailors, though,” said Hennery, 
firmly. 

“There’s father!’’ cried Marthy. Her whole 
face changed, her firm mouth relaxed, a happy, 
| loving light deepened her eyes. It was rather a 
| sad face in repose. She ran down to the further- 
| most point, close to the breakers. 

Around the ledge came a dingy, green boat, 
| having two small black sticks for masts; with a 
| jib, foresail and mainsail dirty and mildewed. 
| The man aboard looked at the children, his eyes, 
| the color of Marthy’s, gleaming with joy, his 
mouth smiling tremulously under his stubby, gray 
| beard, and his wrinkled face glowing. He wasa 
short, broad old man, bowed by hard toil, with 
| horny, work-hardened hands. ° 

| “There she is, bless her dear heart,’ he said, 
heartily. ‘Hullo, hullo, lots of fish, Marthy! 
T’'ll beat ye home!” 

So the children ran along the shore, over the 
rocks, as the green boat sailed up the harbor. 
They won in the race, though there was a fine, 
fair wind blowing. 

“T wouldn’t disappoint her,” said the captain, 
slacking his main sheet, ‘I’ll spill the wind a leetle 
| so she wun’t know. She never misses waiting fur 
me, bless her.” 

‘*Ma’s gone ter Griffin’s Head Beach a-visitin’,” 
shouted Hennery, before his father had landed. 

‘We'll git supper, then, you an’ me, Marthy,” 
said her father. 

“Tt’s all got,” she answered, proudly, ‘an’ I 
made hot gingerbread — yes, I did—an’ it riz 
beautiful, then I set the tea to draw an’ run down 
to the p’int ter watch for ye, an’ Miss Miller’s 
come,—that’s the news.” 

They went on up to the house, where the captain 
enjoyed the gingerbread, and declared it the ‘‘best 
he ever eat.” 

Cap’en Beaman was known all along the coast 
as an honest fisherman, but to use his own term, 
he had been ‘‘misfortunate,’’ and had in some 
way lost his little property. But he kept a good 
heart until Marthy’s mother died. He had lived 





his child and hired the shanty on Fisherman’s 
Island of Mr. Richards who owned the place, 
and made a meagre living, fishing and raising 
sheep. 

After living eight years a widower, he felt 
Marthy needed a mother—people said so—and he 
was always easily influenced. He had kept her 
always with him; at sea in the little cuddy of the 





on the mainland, but when his wife died, he took _ 
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boat, at home, rolled up in a basket, near the place 
he salted cod and pollock, or pickled his mackerel. 

As she grew older, he did as he was advised, and 
married a stout, Griffin’s Head Beach belle, simple- 
minded and vain, who developed into an unpleasant 
factor in his happy home. Melviny thought she was 
“berried outer the world on the island,” and pined 
constantly for the gaieties of Griffin’s Head Beach, a 
settlement of five hundred people, in ten miles of 
coast. She felt that Mrs. Richards looked down on 
her, and seldom spent much time at home. 

She was related to nearly all the inhabitants of the 
Beach, and the fishermen from the mainland fre- 
quently called for her on their trips past the island. 
Her relations were so numerous that, if they were all 
visited, she had no time for home duties. 

She always took the baby with her. Hennery was 
formerly the victim, but Hennery had refused to go, 
and Ida May Irene, the newest, had superseded him. 

Miss Miller, a cousin of Mrs. Richards, was the 
only child of well-to-do parents, and had come to 
spend the month of July on the Island for her health. 
She was fond of sketching, and soon Marthy and 
Hennery met her. At first, Marthy was shy of the 
stranger, but finally became quite friendly, and 
showed Miss Miller many pretty nooks in the rocks 
around the island. 

“Why don’t you ever come over to our side of the 
harbor?” Miss Miller asked Marthy one morning, as 
she was making a sketch of that young lady as she 
stood looking out to sea. 

“Mis’ Richards is ugly ter Marthy,” said Hennery, 
“an’ her gals used ter ’buse her.” 

“Oh, ——” began Miss Miller. 

“’T aint that; Hennery don’t know all, mebbe I 
didn’t do right,” said Marthy, blushing; “it was long 
ago; I was little, and I didn’t know. Mis’ Richards’ 
gals as is merried over to Bristol, wan’t then, an’ 
hed company, an’ hed been playin’ crokay, an’ went 
in ter dinner, leavin’ the mallets an’ balls as they 
wanted ’em left. And yer see I went over an’ thought 
they’d like ’em all neat, so I fixed ’em up in a little 
pile. When they come out they was mad, an’ they 
said I’d sp’iled the game, an’ then they drove me off. 
Then,” Marthy went on quickly, seeing Miss Miller 
was going to sympathize with her, “arter they was 
gone, three year ago, I used to go over some, an’ one 
day, the door was open, an’ I went in ter the parler. 
You know the pianner? Well, I—I dunno as you'll 
understan’ me—but there’s voices in everything to 
me’”’— 

“Me, too,” put in Hennery. 

“T Varned him it, he hears °em now,” said Marthy, 
feeling this added to her theory; “I hear ’em in the 
sea, the breakers agin the rocks, the rattlin’s of the 
sails on the boats, in the wind, too, allus sad and 
complainin’, as they was tired to go on allus ’thout 
no rest; though some on ’em is cheerful on a sunny 
day, when a mild wind is blowin’. 

“So I’d heered that pianner when them gals played, 
an’ the voices was there. Oh, so much beautifuler! 
They was all there, the sea, the brook up to the P’int, 
the wind,—all happier than when I hears ’em over 
the rocks, outdoors. I tried to see if I could make 
*em come on the pianner, when Mis’ Richards run in 
skeered at the noise an’ drove me off, and said I was 
meddlesome.” 

Just then Mrs. Richards’ gong rang for dinner. 
“We'll talk more after dinner, Marthy,” said Miss 
Miller, ‘‘the men have to go to Bristol this afternoon, 
so I must hurry. I'll leave my portfolio with you; be 
careful of the sketch. I wouldn’t lose it for anything. 
It’s the best sketch I ever did.” 

When she was gone, Marthy ran down to her home 
after some bread for their dinner. Her father had 
sailed early in the morning, and her mother was 
visiting as usual. When she got back, Hennery had 
distinguished himself. She was trying to repair the 
damage, when Miss Miller came hurrying up. “What 
is the matter?” said Miss Miller. Marthy was rub- 
bing at the drawing paper, and Hennery stood in 
guilty silence with his finger in his mouth. 

“Hennery marked the pictur’,” said Marthy, 
bravely, “he done it whilst I was gone. I tried to 
rub it out, but he marked it so black.” 

“You never give Marthy no legs,” said Hennery, 
defiantly; ‘‘there was her dress an’ her han’s an’ her 
head, but there wan’t no feet! Marthy’s got ’em, so 
I give ’em to her!” 

Miss Miller was only eighteen. She had worked 
hard over that much dirtied and ruined sketch. In 
her irritation she tore it to pieces, and angrily blamed 
Marthy for not watching her brother, to see that he 
did no mischief. 

Marthy made no reply, but led Hennery away down 
the rocks, and Miss Miller heard, as an additional 
aggravation, the words, “She never drawed ye no 
legs, Marthy. Never give ye no feet, Marthy.” 

Miss Miller went back to her boarding-house, and, 
by way of diversion, suggested to Mrs. Richards that 
they should go in bathing. Mrs. Richards should 
have known the delicate girl had not vigor enough to 
bear the chill of the icy-cold sea water, but thought- 
lessly she went with her, and the children watched 
them from the other shore. 

“She’ll git her death there,” Marthy said, soberly, 
“folks allus is hurt as aint used to it. Ma went onc’t, 
when she was used to the water, over to Griffin’s 
Head Beach, and she got ‘’monia,’ and was awful 
sick.” 

The children watched long and eagerly that night 
for the dingy, green boat, but their father did not 
come, neither did Mr. Richards and his Cousin Jim. 
At last Marthy and her follower went home, and 
after supper, Marthy put Hennery to bed, and then 
sat on the door-step to watch for her father. She 
remained there a long time. It must be very late, 
she thought. There was a light in the Richards’ 
house, and she fancied that some one called her 
father, but she was sleepy, and thought it must have 
been a dream. No, some one was coming through 
the wet grass—Mrs. Richards, she knew her voice. 

“Your father!” panted Mrs. Richards, “he is here, 
isn’t he? Wake him, Marthy., Cap’en Beaman! 
Cap’en Beaman!” 

“He aint to home. 
Marthy. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” cried Mrs. 
Richards, bursting into tears; ‘‘Helen’s sick—dying, 
I think. I’ve no one to send to Bristol for a doctor, 
and her father will never forgive me. Oh, what shall 
Ido! She may be dead now!” 


He haint come in yet,” said 





The distracted woman turned then, and ran back 
towards her house. Marthy followed her. “It was 
the water,” sobbed Mrs. Richards, ‘‘I ought to have 
known. She’s got a chill, she don’t know me or any- 
thing, and all the quilts in the house won’t warm her.” 

“Mother had it,” said Marthy. “It was the water.” 

They were soon at the house, Marthy ahead. Miss 
Miller lay in the little bedroom, white and still, only 
a faint pulsation showed she was alive. Her face 
was a bluish white, and her body was icy cold. 

“TI never had any sickness in my life, and their 
father has always doctored the children,” said Mrs. 
Richards, glad to have even the child to talk to, “I 
don’t know what todo. It seems as if I should go 
crazy from fear.” 

“They rolled ma in hot blankets, and rubbed her,” 
said Marthy, gravely, piling wood in the kitchen 
stove, “‘an’ I think they put her feet in hot mustard 
water.” 

“I'll do it; run Marthy, set the kettle over the fire!” 

Marthy did this; then she went to the high flight, 
of steps that led up to the cottage door, for the house 
was built with a cellar-kitchen. She looked out into 
the quiet, black night, at the faint stars, listened to 
the roaring of the breakers. “Come, help rub her, 
Marthy,” called Mrs. Richards. Marthy.went in then, 
she was pale, and her eyes glittered strangely. 

“Mis’ Richards, I am going for the doctor, my boat 
is down to the shore. I’ve rowed over to Bristol of’n 
with father. I’m strong an’ handy with oars, I be. 
I don’t think I’d be afeered, it’s calm to-night, an’ 
the wind don’t blow.” 

“You shan’t go, Marthy Beaman,” cried Mrs. 
Richards, “‘you’re a good girl to say it, but you’d go | 
to your death. It’s never calm out there in the ocean, 
and there are those awful breakers and the Roaring 
Lion,—it would be downright wicked for you to try.” 

“Su’thin’ tells me to go,” said Marthy, quietly, 
“I'd hate myself if 1 didn’t. Miss Miller was real 
kind to me.” She turned and walked to the door. 
Then she stopped and continued, “Tell father, Mis’ 
Richards, if I wasn’t to come back, that I waited fur 
him at the P’int to-night, an’ that 1 knowed he’d like 
me to do right, and go for the doctor, for there aint 
no one else to go. Don’t let Hennery git mad ’cause 
I didn’t take him, he’d only hamper.” 

Marthy was gone like a shadow. Mrs. Richards 
called in vain into the darkness; like a mocking 
answer came back out of the night the sound of the 
oars. Marthy’s boat was a big yawl, that a girl might 
row with difficulty, but Marthy never knew any other 
boat. It was lucky she did not, a light pleasure craft 
would have upset outside the harbor entrance. She 
had hurried into the yawl, not to allow herself time 
to be afraid, and rowed steadily outward. The harbor 
was like glass, only as she neared the entrance, there | 
was a gentle, breathing-like swell. 

“You little stars is all a-lookin’,” said Marthy, 
aloud, “‘you’re comfort and real compeny, an’ I aint 
afeered, I’ve been outer here so much. Lemme see? 
If I row straight ahead? That’s the way, but if I 
keep a-lookin’ I’ll be skeered.” 

Boom, boom, went the fierce breakers at the points. 
The boat tossed in the heavy swell, yet kept straight 
on propelled by the strong, young arms. 

“TI ought to have told her, when she was in swim- 
ming, that the water makes ’em sick,”’ said Marthy. 

Roar, roar went the ominous Lion. “I was getting 
too near, what shall I do?” cried Marthy, pitifully, 
“they allus give it a wide berth, an’, yet, if I git too 
fur out, I’ll be kerried out to sea. I must be beyond 
it now, and I'll turn. It roars on the right. My! | 
those waves is awful, rollin’ agin me. The boat’s 
gittin’ wet inside. I’d oughter knowed it, father, 
what'll he say, an’ Hennery? But I'll keep on; this 
is the worst. Father says, allus keep a-rowin’, an’ 
the boat wunt upset then.” 

One after another, great rolling black waves lifted 
the boat like a chip on their oily, black tops; one 
after another they passed under it, on, and left it 
uninjured. 

“Our Father, Who art in Heaven,” cried the child, 
panting and low, it was the only prayer she knew. 

On the right, now, far behind, was the light at 
Richards’ windows; far, far out to sea, Seguin light, 
like @ glorious, fallen star. Close ahead, the gleam 
of Burnt Island lighthouse tower. She was in the 
right direction, and nearing land. 

How easy the boat rowed. She did not know that 
wind and tide were with her; both combined to help 
the child in that dark, pathless sea. 

Marthy’s wide eyes looked backward into the night. 
What was that? An evil, red eye gleaming into the 
darkness, nearer, nearer. There were no goblins or 
eerie monsters in that child’s brain lore; she knew 
this was worse. It was one of the fishing schooners 
coming home. Slowly a great black object loomed 
up in the obscurity; high, so high above her, close, 
so close to her! She saw the white outline of the 
sails, heard the cordage creak, the sailors’ voices, but 
not one heard her cry. Swiftly the great black hulk 
vanished, the merry little waves it gathered follow- 
ing in its wake. 

“It’s compeny,” said brave Marthy, “‘but,O dear 
Father in Heaven, don’t let no more come. They’ll 
never see me in the dark.” That simple petition 
went up with the millions of others, and was heard. 
Time passed, and, worn and exhausted, Marthy had 
brought her boat to the shore, and running across the 
lawn, staggered up the hotel steps at Bristol. Two 
gentlemen were sitting on the verandah, in the dark- 
ness, smoking. 

“It’s one o’clock, Miller,” said one, “‘we must ‘turn 
in,’ as we fishermen say.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Richards, I’m so glad, so glad,” cried a 
child’s voice, “I’m Marthy Beaman. I’ve rowed over 
from the Island to get a doctor. Miss Miller’s dying, 
or awful sick, and there wan’t no one else to come.” 

The anxious father hardly stopped to ask a ques- 
tion. Mr. Richards ran for a doctor and medicines. 
and in an incredibly short time a big boat shot out 
into the night, across the harbor and out to sea. Its 
oarsmen were the crew of the schooner that had 
passed Marthy out in the sound. Those rowers rowed 
well, for every man among them pitied that white- 
haired father, who had left his daughter happy and 
full of life, and was seeking her now, possibly to find 
her at death’s door. The doctor thought Marthy a 
brave, wonderful girl. The sailors were remorseful 
they had not heard her, and wished they could have 
picked her up. Helen’s father kept patting her hand 
softly—as she sat by him in the stern—but all that 





he could say was, “You dear, brave little girl,” and 
he said that over and over again. 

“Where have you bin, Marthy Beaman?” said 
Hennery, fretfully, when, cold and shivering, she 
crawled into bed beside him. 

“T’ll tell you in the mornin’,” she answered, and 
fell into a sleep more weary than waking, for she 
dreamed over the horrors of that night. The proud- 
est moment of her life was, when she told her father 
what she had done, and saw his eyes kindled, and 
heard his words of praise. She did not see the 
shadow creep over his face, at the thought of what 
might have happened to his Marthy. 

In a week Miss Helen was well, and one sunny 
morning Mr. Richards went down to the shore, where 
the cap’en was salting cod, to ask him up to the 
house. The Millers were going that afternoon, and 
wanted to see Marthy. The cap’en would have liked 
to put on his Sunday suit, but there was no time, 
so he went up in his rough fishing-clothes, Marthy 
and Hennery following. Mr. Miller had given the 
boy a round, silver dollar, which made Hennery rich 
in his own estimation, and kept him busy thinking of 
things he could buy with it, though he finally settled 
on a dress for Marthy, “a yaller one.” 

They were all in the parlor, Miss Helen very pale 
but happy; Mrs. Richards beaming on Marthy. 

Mr. Miller went to the point at once. He was not 
a rich man, he said, but he wanted to take Marthy. 
He would educate her as his own daughter, she 
should learn to play the piano—for his daughter said 
she loved music. She should come home to the 
island every summer, and when her education was 
finished, choose her final home. 

Marthy’s eyes opened wide. Her cheeks flushed. 
Helen put her arm around her, and kissed her. Mrs. 
Richards said, “It couldn’t have happened more to 
her liking.” Their happiness was reflected in the 
cap’en’s face, but his eyes were misty, and his hands 
worked convulsively. A dreary picture of home 
without Marthy, chilled him to the heart. 

Mr. Miller said they must start at once, he could 
not leave his business any longer, the wind and tide 
were fair, so Marthy must run and get ready. Marthy 
started to her feet: 

“You want me to go, father?” she said, wistfully. 

He had assented eagerly to all that had been said. 
Hennery had been a malevolent observer. 

‘Who'll meet ye on the P’int, pa, when there aint 
no Marthy?” he hurled at them all. 

This remark fell like a thunderbolt. The child was 
immediately carried out of the door by indignant Mr. 
Richards. Outside in sight of the windows, he threw 
the silver dollar from him, and withdrew to a cob- 
webby corner under the steps—spiders were his ab- 
horrence—and yelled dismally. 

The thought then came to Marthy, of what her 
father’s home would be with the shiftless, careless 
wife. No one to wait on him and love him, no one to 
meet him with loving welcome, and he was growing 
old so fast. How good he had been to her. She saw 
the tears in his eyes. 

“T can’t go,” she said, firmly, and they could not 
induce her to change her decision. “My place is 
with father, I’m all he’s got to do for him,” she said, 
over and over again, keeping fast hold of his hand, 
as if she feared to lose him. She watched Mr. Miller 
and his daughter get ready quietly, and stood on the 
wharf pale and sad till they were out of sight. The 
hope and ambition the young girl from that wonder- 
ful city had roused, faded from her mind. She steeled 
her heart against regret for the one happy chance of 
her life. Ah! she was a greater heroine now, than on 
that terrible night out at sea. 

"You dear, brave child,” said Mrs. Richards, “I 
love you more for it. You shall be taught the piano 
by me, and I’ll help you with lessons in books, too.” 

“Ef you’d gone, there’d been a gulf ’atween us, 
Marthy,” said her father, tenderly. ‘‘I’d been a poor, 
old, ignorant fisherman to ye, an’ the house a hut, 
you couldn’t ’a’ lived there no more, never.” 

**You’d never change to me, father, I’d ’a’ loved ye 
allus.” 

‘‘Ef you’d gone, Marthy,” he said, impressing for 
the last time what her loss would have meant, “I’d 
kep’ the mainsheet farst roundin’ the Lion ledge 
when it’s squally, an’ ’ud never ’a’-cleared the P’int!” 

Over at Bristol Mr. Miller bought a fine, new 
fishing boat, The Martha, and sent it back to the 
island by Mr. Richards, who had told him this gift 
would be most appreciated. Miss Helen sends Marthy 
books and pictures each Christmas-tide, and in the 
following year Mr. Richards helped Cap’en Beaman 
build a more comfortable house. Five years later a 
lighthouse was built at the western point, and Marthy 
was appointed keeper, her father not liking to leave 
the sea. So she trims the big lamp that lights other 
fathers home to happy, waiting children. Marthy 
never learned to play the wonderful music of the 
piano; there was no time, nor did Mrs. Richards 
prove a patient teacher; but up in the high tower 
she hears the voices of the sea and wind, and, hopeful 
and happy, is forgetful of herself, and lives for others. 
In his last moments on earth, the dim eyes of one 
old man will rest with grateful love on his true, 
faithful daughter—his Marthy. Surely this is best! 
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STUCK UP. 


When Charles Goodyear began his experiments 
with india-rubber, he supposed that its stickiness 
was a consequence of its manufacture, and not a 
quality of the gum. An Irishman showed him that 
he was mistaken. 

Mr. Goodyear had purchased several barrels of 
india-rubber sap, which had been kept in a semi- 
liquid state by a small quantity of alcohol mixed 
with the gum when first barrelled. To an Irishman 
in his employ he had told his hope of drying the 
liquid gum so that it could neither become sticky nor 
decompose. 

Jerry, being anxious to assist his employer, opened 
a barrel of the liquid gum, and dipped in it his trou- 
sers. The next morning he called Mr. Goodyear’s 
attention to the rubber-covered garment, and in- 
timated that an Irishman was as good at inventing as 
a Yankee. 

Mr. Goodyear examined the dipped trousers and 
hoped that the long-desired improvement had at last 
been secured, It was not long before Jerry seated 





himself before the fire and began his task of mixing 
gum. 

On attempting to rise, he discovered that his legs 
were stuck together, and he himself fastened to the 
stool. Two men drew him out of his adhesive trou. 
sers and also out of the notion that he was an inven. 
tor. Mr. Goodyear, used to failures, resumed his ex. 
periments to solve the rubber problem. 








—\—+or————__ 
For the Companion. 
A BEAN-BAG GAME. 


Take a piece of board three feet in length, and near 


| one end cut a hole five inches square. At the same 


end fasten, by means of two hinges, another piece of 
board ten inches in height, and of the same width as 
the first board. This short piece is intended as a sup- 
port to raise up one end of the long board, and keep 
it in an inclined position, as the other end should 
rest on the floor. 

Fasten a long hook on the outside edge of the 
support, near enough to the top to allow the hook to 








reach across to the long board, where it should be 
made fast by a screw-eye placed in position for the 
purpose, as shown above. 

Attach another hook and screw-eye on the corre- 
sponding opposite sides of the boards, so that when 
in use the bean board may be firmly fixed in place; 
and when put away the hooks can be unlocked, and 
the support shut up flat against the longer board. 
When the board is finished, give it a coat of bright 
red paint, and set it away until it is perfectly dry. 

Make ten bean-bags of strong cloth, green or blue, 
light or dark, or some of the bags of one color, and 
some of another. Pour a half pint of beans into 
each bag. 

Then make one bag of bright yellow twice the 
usual size. Into this mammoth pour a whole pint of 
beans. 

As a receptacle for the bags, take any small basket 
you may happen to have; the common, wooden fruit- 








basket answers the purpose, and looks very gay and 
pretty when painted or stained the same color as the 
board, with a bow of bright ribbon tied on one side 
of the handle. 


How to Play the Game. 


At one end of the parlor or hall (or grass-plot—if 
the game is played out of doors) is placed the in- 
clined bean-board. Standing at a suitable distance 
away—the farther from the board, the more fun—the 
players each in turn throw the bean-bags one ata 
time towards the hole. 

A score is kept, and if ten ordinary bags fall 
through the hole, it counts one hundred, or ten for 
each bag; and if the “mammoth” is thrown through 
the square opening, it adds twenty, making one hun- 
dred and twenty, the highest possible score. 

Should any of the bags remain on the board, they 
count five points apiece, but for each bag that is 
thrown upon, or falls to the floor, five points are sub- 
tracted. The ‘‘mammoth” counts double in each 
case. 

The basket containing tie bags is held by some one 
standing by the side of the person playing, so the 
bags may be convenient, and easily reached, and the 
player need not. be burdened with the weight of 
extra bags. 

One charm of this game is, that all the family can 
join in the sport, and few or many may take part in 
it. The game may furnish a pleasant pastime for 
the home circle, and it can form a portion of the en- 
tertainment for a garden party. 


———_+o 


For the Companion. 


FLOWER FESTIVALS. 


A pretty Old-World custom, in the shape of a 
“flower festival,” has lately been introduced in this 
country by some benevolent ladies of Cincinnati, 
who have given, ina large hall in that city, sucha 
festival for the benefit of a home where friendless 
children may be educated and cared for. 

Flowers were mingled with music at this celebra- 
tion. There were songs and marches, and the chil- 
dren brought tributes of blossoms to “Queen Flora,” 
and the genius of Art, of Poetry, of Music, of Faith, 
which were impersonated by young girls. These 
offerings were of many varieties of flowers, and were 
very beautiful. 

The flower festival is borrowed from Nice, in 
France, on the shore of the Mediterranean, where it 
is always held in the open air. The people partici- 
pate in these festivals in great numbers, and engage 
in merry battles, throwing the blooms at each others 
heads. 

Within the last few years these out-of-door festi- 
vals of the flowers have been transplanted to Paris, 
where they are held in June in the “Bois” or forest 
of Boulogne, near the city. This year the Paris fes- 
tival was held on the sixth day of June. The day 
was a beautiful one, and a great number of people 
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drove in carriages from the city. Many of these car- 
riages were hung with garlands of flowers. 

An attempt was made to imitate the flower battle 
of Nice, but this custom did not readily transplant 
itself to the French capital. Bunches of peonies, 
roses, and of lilies of the valley were sold to serve as 
missiles in such a contest, but the war did not break 
out. Everywhere the ladies were dressed in the most 
brilliant and picturesque of costumes. 

When night fell the great lake in the wood was 
lighted with torches, and the air was filled with fire- 
works. The trees were hung with lanterns, and in 
certain places floods of electric light thrown upon 
masses of flowers, produced a most beautiful effect. 

No country is more plentifully provided with flowers 
than is the United States in June, and it would seem 
that out-of-door flower festivals might be made fre- 
quent in this country. 

———~9oe—___——_— 
HER TREASURES. 


It is sometimes amusing and sometimes it is most 
pathetic to note the way in which old people cling to 
trifling relics and gifts that have no real value, and 
that others, who had no pleasant memories associated 
with the articles, would either consign to the lumber 
closet, or purposely destroy. As people grow older, 
these little scraps of things, mementoes of their 
youth, or of friends who have “gone before,” grow 
dearer to them. 


A friendless and homeless old lady, past her four- 
score years was, through the charity of a wealthy 
and good woman, sent to an old ladies’ home to end 
her ~— 

All her worldly possessions were packed into a 
small and worn hand-satchel, with the exception of a 
small, round bundle, which she carried carefully in 
her hands. When this was unwrapped, it proved to 
be a glass candy-jar with a tin cover, and in the jar 
were a few odds and ends of things, seemingly of no 
value, but very dear to the heart of their owner. 

When visitors came she would turn the contents of 
the jar into her apron, and, handling them carefully 
and tenderly with her bent and wrinkled fingers, 
would say: 

“This little candy tomater is somethin’ I’ve had 
more’n sixty years, an’ I wouldn’t take a good deal 
for it. My brother Ben give it to me the day ’fore he 
went to sea, an’ never came back no more, pore boy! 
He was a good boy, Ben was. 

“This little scrap o’ changeable yallow an’ green 
silk is more ’n ninety years old. It’s a piece o’ my 
mother’s weddin’ dress, an’ I think a sight of it, an’ 
here’s a piece o’ the buff shally delaine I was married 
in sixty years ago. Aint that little laylock blossom 
init purty? John, my husband, you know, he allers 
liked laylocks, an’ he loved to see me wear this dress. 
I aint but this little scrap left. 

“This little red flannel pin-cushion was give to me 
when I wa’n’t but nine year old, an’ I’ve kep’ it ever 
sence. 

“See this little shell with the aidges all broke off. 
I’ve had it years an’ years, an’ I’d kind o’ like it = 
in my coffin. be little boy, Johnnie, named for his 
pa, come a-runnin’ in one day from his play on the 
river bank, an’ he had this shell in his little, dirty 
hand, an’ he says, ‘Mammy, I’ve brung you somethin’ 
purty fer a bres’pin, an’ it’ll do to ’member me by, 
when I’m growed up an’ gone,’ an’, dear me, dear me, 
the very next day they brung him in all cold an’ 
white an’ drippin’ from the river where he’d been for 
hours an’ hours, an’ me thinkin’ he was at his play. 
An’ I tuk the little shell out’n m pocket, an’ put it 
away, but I didn’t needit nor nothin’ else to ’member 
him by, an’ I aint fergot him for a day in all these 
years.” 

There were other things in the jar, not worth five 
cents to — one else, but very precious to the lonely 
old soul, who smiled over some of them, and cried 
softly over others. 


—— +o - 
A NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


An Australian journal, the Melbourne Argus, re- 
ports an interesting discovery made by the bark 
Queen’s Island, in a recent voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Newcastle, New South Wales. While the 
vessel was passing, in South latitude 18° 50’, West 
longitude 164° 13’, the supposed uninhabited Island of 
Palmerston, she came up with a boat containing 
eight persons. 


The boat was in charge of a man who gave his 
name as William Marston, and who declared that 
Heteap = vs years ago he had deserted the English 
bark Rifleman at Tahiti. He had drifted until he had 
reached Palmerston Island, where there were a few 
natives, also refugees. He settled down to planting 
cocoanuts, and liked the employment so well that 
he had remained ever since. 

Marston had married a native woman, and has a 
family consisting of eleven sons and four daughters. 
The captain of the Queen’s Island found that the 
total population of the island was thirty-three per- 
sons. They all spoke English, and seemed to be 
living in peace and plenty. 

Although vessels had passed the island by, suppos- 
ing it to be uninhabited, the little community had 
thriven by itself. At length, however, Marston had 
made up his mind to esta lish trading relations with 
the rest of the world. The Quween’s Island supplied 
the Palmerstonians with some of the eatables of 
civilization, and took in exchange a quantity of 
cocoanuts. 

ee. 


“WURGLE.” 


It is a serious question if foreigners, in hearing 
our attempts to speak their language, consider us as 
amusing as we find them, under similar circum- 
stances. If they do, our tongues may well halt from 
timidity as well as ignorance. The following anec- 
dote appears in the autobiography of Mr. Frith, an 
English artist. Gustave was a Swiss courier, and his 
broken English was irresistible. 


He announced one morning, in solemn tones, 
knowing that sole had been ordered for breakfast, 
‘“‘Dere is no soles—dere is only whitening.” 

He referred to the government as the “‘gowerna- 
ment,” and used the comprehensive phrase ‘dose 
kind of tings,” whenever he wanted to avoid details, 
or to express contempt. 

At Naples, he informed his employer that he ought 
to go to see “Wurgle’s grave.” 

“Who on earth was Wurgle?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“Well, you see he—he wass—he wass a boet, or 
some of dose sort of tings.” 

_ “A poet—a poet,” repeated the traveller. Then as 
light broke in upon him, he added, “Why, you must 
mean Virgil!” 

“Yaas, yaas; dat is what I say—Wurgle!” 


HONORED BY POSTERITY. 


A little five-year-old in Washington evidently ap- 
preciates her mother, because she is her mamma, but 
the sentiment is not unmixed with self-appreciation. 


“Mamma,” she said, the other day at the table, 


“guess what a | «3 
BL might.” a lady said about you at Sallie’s party 


— was it, dear?” 
“She said you was the sweetest little girl’s mamma 
in Washington.” . 





**Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms 
without injury to the system. 25 cents a box. (Adv. 


nal 

Scrofulous Humors, hives, pimples and boils, are 

cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. (Adv. 
—_—__>___—— 

Time tells. 


50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 








Published Monthly. Finely IJilus- 
trated. Devoted to FANCY WORK, 
PAINTING, etc. Price, $1.00 per 
year. LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, 


INGALLS’ 
authors of BRUSH STUDIES, etc., 


HOME write only for this Magazine, Sam- 
iy) Copy, 6 cents. SPECIAL OFFER: 
MAGAZINE MONTHS, on trial, for 35 cents. 


Addr’s J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


DAISY FLY KILLER. 


Destreze Flies by the 





’ , . 
Is an ornament for the 
Parlor. Will last the entire 
season. Boys and girls can 
make a small fortune dur- 
ing fly time. Send 20 cents 
for sample and price-list. 
Pa B. KIBLER & CO., 
& 37 Frankfort St. N.Y. 


VOLUNTEER 
COLUMBIA. 


THE BEST $100 BICYCLE 
ON THE MARKET. 


All the essentials of a high- 
grade Bicycle. Catalogue free. 


POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


JONES 


EE 
PAY Sthe FREICHT 
Ton Wagon Scales, 
Iren Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 






















SO. 
Every size Scale. For free price list 
mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON. N. 








Berea eneh pas ponte nl rena 
imate, Ask your dealer for them. F cules 160: 
LYON & HEALY, 162 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


VICTOR CYCLES! 


Send 15 cents for fine cabinet 
photograph of the 


Victor Jr. Bicycle. 
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ARN p,. high Stetnte oor Mane 
Y XS AYP, ever made. 

, M | I C7, OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 





BosTON, Mass. 
LADIES | CURL OR FRin 
IMPROVED s 

Hair Curler, 


IDEAL 


Se andavoidall danger of Burning orSviling 
the Hair or Hands. M 





CURLER FOR SALE B 


ai 
nace 6d AGENTS: WANTED. 
qG. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 

RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 

and Solid E. 


‘0. xtracts 
Th 













sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! (Adv. | 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 
are also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
3 to 42 quarts. For sale by 
all the Leading Dealers. 


GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

Warranted to infallibly re- 

| gain its shape on release of 

| pressure, and cannot get dis- 

placed while in wear, like 
| other folding bustles. 














| sure that “Improved Lotta” 
| is stamped on each Bustle. 
| If they are not for sale in 
| your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or : reel iy oe 
we will send, post-paid, by m 

Columbia hu 3. 









“Wood's Acme Mocha 
and Java” 


isa perfect blend of these 
highest-grade Coffees, 
packed, fresh roasted, in 
2-ib. cans. You may 
know the true delight of 
a fine cup of coffee by 
insisting that your gro- 
cer furnishes this brand. 
ThomasW 00d &Co., 
Importers, Boston, 
Philadelphia & Chicago. 



























LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 24 to 7, D and E widths, 
We send these Boots, 
either kid or goat, or glovee 

top kid-foxed, postage 
aid. on receipt of 
‘© Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


bber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 








REASONS 


Why Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
preferable to any other for 
the cure of Blood Diseases. 


Because no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredients enter into the composition 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla contains only 
the purest and most effective remedial 
properties. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is prepared with 
extreme care, skill, and cleanliness, 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is prescribed by 
leading physicians. 

—Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is for sale 
everywhere, and recommended by all 
first-class druggists. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a medicine, 
and not a beverage in disguise. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla never fails to 
effect a cure, when persistently used, 
according to directions. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a highly con- 
centrated extract, and therefore the 
most economical Blood Medicine in the 
market. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has had a suc- 
cessful career of nearly half a century, 
and was never so popular as at present. 


— Thousands of testimonials are on 
file from those benefited by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


PREPARED BY 





= |Plymouth Rock $3 Pants 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six botties, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
RCANS “Carpenter Organ Action,” 
“<< are pure in tone, per- 


fectin construction, in exact accord with 

the voice, and full of patented improve- 

ments. More than 50 different styles, 
ranging in price from $20.00 up. Illustrated 
| Catalogue Free! E. P. CARPENTER CO., 
(Established 1850.) Brattleboro, Vt. 


'@) | 1d 4 A with pang a te 
a0) STAL CARD eed to your hand, 
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containing the celebrated 











name of THIS PAPER on 
kage of § 


c 
Si gemplee of cloth, from whieh we CUT 
ORDER THE FAMOUS 





and Full Suits at $13.25. 
Fullest particulars and GUARANTEED 
self-measurement blanks enclosed. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 
Summer Street, Boston; 
285 Broadway, New York; 
Burnside Bldg., Worcester, Mass, 








CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 




















Order direct from the growers. 
for the U.S. 





P. O. Box 2494. 


-, and in Toronto, for Ca! 
Agent for the U. 8, and Canada. J. TER KUILE, 31 B: 


ROOZEN'S BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, Narcissus, etc. 
The most complete Catalogue is published by the famous growers, 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. 


All parcels delivered at the express offices in N. Y. City, 
Send 2 cents in stamps for catalomue to the Sole 
roadway, NEW YORK. 
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WE SEND A LIBERAL TRIAL 
SAMPLE FOR CENTS IN STAMPS. 
A. P. BUSH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

Rey. Mr. Hodge writes: 

“Enclosed find One Dollar, Please send a 
package of Hakka Cream. I have tested your 
sample, and find it all that it is represented.”— 
REv. CHAS. R. HODGE, New Lenox, IIl. 


CAN BE CURED BY 


HAKKA OREAM. 22% 22% 
* endorsed and re- 
commended by the Hay Fever Association, and over { Clergy- 


names and addresses can be furnished on application. 


IT IS EASY AND AGREEABLE TO USE. 


FEVER 





Send 6 cts. for 20 samples, and rules for measuring 
for Pants and Suits. 


“it’s Not the Coat that Makes the Man.” 
THE Vests $2.25. 


A IN ES S Coats $8.00. 


or express. 

Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send for 
samples, light or heavy weight, make your own 
selection, take your measure by our simple rules, 
and order a pair of our Celebrated $3 Custom- 
Made Pants, or finer goods if you desire. 


Suits, $13.25 to $30.00. 


A pete of Pant Stretchers will be given to each 
purchaser, if mention is made of Zhe Companion, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


a ee 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at the 
Centennial Exposition at 
Phila.in 1876 | Melbourne in 1880 
Frankfort in 1881 
Amsterdam in 1883 

New Orleans in 1884-85, 

None genuine without Paris Medal 

on every bottle. 


iTS 
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Pears Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


PEARS’—The Great English Complexion Soap. 





Sold Everywhere. 
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For the Companion, 


A FIVE-DOLLAR NOTE. 


It was a very ragged note, with a bit of paper 
pasted across the corner on which the V was printed 
to keep it from tearing off. 

It was stuffed, with a roll of larger bills, into a 
dainty purse of silver net work. A young girl, much 
over-dressed, who carried the purse, evidently valued 
the note but little. She had stopped at a counter in 
the shop, on which satin calendars were displayed. 

“Look at this lovely thing, Belle,” she said to her 
companion. ‘Only five dollars! It’s awfully pretty! 
I must have it.” 

“What will you do with it?” 

“Qh, I don’t know! Give it to Jane. I ought to 
send her something on her birthday, and it’s really 
too pretty to leave behind.” 

She threw down the note on the counter, and passed 
on. Jane received the dainty trifle the next morning. 
She, too, was a young girl, over-dressed in satin and 
jewels, her purse, perhaps, fuller of notes than that 
of the donor. 

“Dear me! What did she send me that trumpery 
thing for? I gave her a pear! pin last year,” was her 
comment. The calendar was tossed on a chair, and 
soon after swept into the waste-basket. 

The torn old note was given in change, to the mid- 
dile-aged, staid mother of a family. That night, 
while going over her accounts, she laid it aside. 

“TI cannot afford to give so much in charity,” she 
said. ‘I will give it to the committee who send poor 
children out to the country in the summer.” 

The note was used to send Benny and his mother 
up to the mountains. Benny was a two-year-old 
baby, the only son of John Wolford, the carpenter. 
John had fallen from a scaffolding in the spring, and 
broken his leg, and it had taken every penny of his 
savings to pay the doctors, and to keep them from 
starving. When the terrible August heats came, and 
the baby, who was teething, sank day by day, John 
knew that only change of air would save its life. It 
was their only child, and they loved it better than 
anything on earth. But John was still in the hospi- 
tal, and he had not a dollar. 

“What can we do?” his wife cried. 

“Do? Do what thousands of other poor wretches 
are doing,—see the child die for want of a little 
money!” he replied, savagely. “It’s a heartless 
world!” 

But it is not altogether heartless. The ragged old 
note, given by a kindly hand, sent Benny and his 
mother to a sunny farm-house among the hills, where 
a friendly old Quaker and his wife fed them, and 
petted them and made much of them, and sent the 
baby back with red, chubby cheeks, and his mother 
with a happier heart than she had known for years, 

The old note had plenty of work to do before it was 
worn out. It gave a bright-faced, honest boy a bottle 
of whiskey, on which he made his first carouse; it 
paid for a bunch of reses which Belle wore on the 
street for half an hour, and then threw into the 
gutter; it was given as over-pay by a wise woman to 
a@ poor seamstress, who had served her long and 
faithfully. With the unexpected gift she bought a 
warm jacket, which she had long needed, and con- 
quered a weakness of the lungs that would have soon 
robbed her little children of their mother. 

It would be impossible to tell all the work of that 
old gray bill, or of the other notes which fill the 
purses of our readers. They are in appearance as 
worthless as the old lamp which Aladdin carried, but 
like it they are powerful genii, which, as we use 
them, scatter blessing or bale, life or death. 

How shall we use them? 





<i> 
or 


THE RIDING SEASON. 


It is evident that we have become a riding people. 
There appears to be a general dissatisfaction with 
“the means of getting over the ground” with which 
nature has provided most of her children, and we 
are all strongly disposed to ride on something. A 
traveller from the remoter parts of the world who 
should visit the emerald isle of Newport one of these 
fine afternoons, about half-past five o’clock, would 
conclude that he had arrived among a people who 
had forgotten how to walk. 

“The correct thing,” we are informed by the writers 
of fashionable intelligence, ‘is to ride a Kentucky 
horse,” an animal descended from so long a line of 
saddle-bearing ancestors that he has now become a 
saddle-horse by nature, and obeys the very wish of 
his rider without waiting for the movement of the 
bridle. 

The “Correct Thing” is a terrible despot, and 
Kentucky is well represented on all the fashionable 
avenues and parks. But there remains in this happy 
land a number of people who have to be content 
with the “Next Best Thing,” such as the tricycle and 
the bicycle in some of their endless varieties, with- 
out reckoning the bobtail nag of England, which 
excites so much derision and contempt in the young 
American who reads “Our Dumb Animals.” 

A Boston lawyer gave utterance the other day to a 
truly enlightened sentiment. “I have ridden,” said 
he, ‘tin every kind of vehicle known to civilized man, 
from a donkey-cart to a six-horse coach, and I give 
the preference, both for variety and intensity of en- 
joyment, to the open horse-car.” 

He proceeded to unfold its manifold advantages 
over all other modes of locomotion, first of all, in 
the feeling of perfect safety which it imparted to the 
mind, and, next to that, the quiet conscience with 
which it could be enjoyed. 

A carriage costs one hundred and fifty dollars a 
month, and the very sight of it pains many an honest 
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| which almost every well-disposed person can occa- | 
| persuaded to take any other. 100 doses $1. 


sionally afford. 
Our lawyer is doubtless in the right if he means 


cent towns. A ride in one of them on a cool summer 
day, when they are but comfortably filled with people, 
all cleanly dressed and well-behaved, is to enjoy at 
once a beautiful ride and a pleasant social meeting, 
without one of the ordinary drawbacks of either. 
And all for five cents! 


— +o 
CONJURING IN INDIA. 





Indian jugglers are famous not only for their tricks, 
but for the apparent ease and openness with which 
they perform them. Dr. Norman Macleod describes 
his own futile attempts to discover how one of their | 
most celebrated feats was accomplished : 


Ly one of my friends, I asked for the well- | site 
known Mango trick. I am told that many intellige at 
young men profess to know how it is done, but when 
ever I have made inquiries, I have found, to my re- 
gret, that at that moment they have always forgotten 
the secret. 
While the tomtom was beating and the pipe play- 
ing, the juggler, singing all the time in low accents, 
smoothed a place in the gravel three or four yards 
before us. Hav py prepared a bed for the plant 
to grow in, he took a basket and placed it over the 
prepared place, covering it with a thin blanket. The 
man himself did not wear a thread of clothing, ex- 
cept a strip round the loins. 
he time seemed now to have come for the detec- 
tive’s os So, just as he was becoming more ear- 
nest in his song, and while the tomtom beat and the 
pipe shrilled more loudly, I stepped forward, with 

coming dignity, and begged him to bring the basket 
and its cover to me. 
He cheerfully complied, and I carefully examined 
the basket, which was made of open wicker-work. 
then examined the cloth covering, which was thin, 
almost transparent, and certainly had nothing con- 
cealed in it. 
Then I fixed my eyes on his strip of clothing with 
such intentness that it was not possible it could be 
touched without discovery, and bade him go on, feel- 
ing sure that the trick could not succeed. 

sitting down, he stretched his naked arms under 
the basket, singing and smiling as he did so; then 
lifted the basket off the ground, and behold a green 
plant, about a foot high! 
Satisfied with our applause, he went on with his 
incantations. After having sat a little, to give his 
plant time to grow, he again lifted the basket, and 
the = was now two feet high. 
He asked us to wait a while, that we might taste 
the fruit! But being assured by those who had seen 
the trick performed before, that this result would be 
attained, I confessed myself “done,” without the 
= htest notion of the how. I examined the ground, 
Seaes it smooth and unturned. 

rently Snes with my surprise, the juggler 
oto up laughing, when one of his companions 
chucked a pebble to him, which he put into his mouth. 
Immediately the same companion, walking back- 
ward, drew forth a cord of silk, twenty yards or so 
in len ngth; after which the juggler, with his hands 
behind him, threw forth from his mouth two decan- 
ter-stoppers, two shells, a spinning-top, a stone, and 
several other things, followed by a long jet of fire. 


+o 
A SHARP THRUST. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in his ‘Episodes in a Life 
of Adventure,” describes a visit which he made to 
the United States as secretary to Lord Elgin, in 1854. 
The company arrived in Washington at a time of 
great political excitement, the celebrated Nebraska 
Bill, for the extension of slavery, being just then 
before Congress. 


After a hurried meal we went to the capitol to see 
the vote taken. The bill was passed amid great en- 
thusiasm, a hundred guns being fired in celebration 
of an event which, by those endowed with foresight, 
could not be called auspicious. 
I remember meeting a certain Senator Toombs a 
few nights afterwards, at a large dinner given by one 
of the most prominent members of Congress in Lord 
Elgin’s honor. It was a grand banquet, at which all 
the guests were men, with the exception of the wife 
of ourhost. He himself belonged to the Republican, 
or, as it was then more generally called, the Whi 
party. Notwithstanding the divergence of politica 
ee among those present, the merits of the all- 
sorbing measure were being discussed freely. 
Senator Toombs, a violent Seasseeat, was a large, 
pompous man, with a_ tendency, not uncommon 
among American politicians, to “orate” rather than 
to converse in society. He waited for a pause in the 
discussion, and then, addressing Lord Elgin in sten- 
—— tones, remarked, apropos of the Sagrossing 
opic: 

“Yes, my lord, we are about to relume the torch of 
liberty upon the altar of slavery.” 

Upon which our hostess, with a winning smile, and 
in the most silvery accents imaginable, said: 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you say that again, sena- 
tor; for I told my husband you had made use of 
exactly the same expression to me yesterday, and he 
said you would never have talked such nonsense to 
anybody but a woman!” 

The shout of laughter which greeted this sally 
abashed even the worthy senator, which was the 
more gratifying to those present, as to do so was an 
achievement not easily accomplished. 





——— ee 
PARTLY TRANSLATED. 


Mount Pilatus, according to an old rhyme, is capa- 
ble of acting as the barometer of the region about 
Lake Lucerne. The verse runs thus: 

“If Pilatus wears his cap, serene will be the day, 


If by ys pe he puts on, you may venture on your way. 
But if his sword he wields, at home you’d better stay.” 


This warning, of course, refers to the quantity of 
mist about the mountain, and its relative height 
from the base. 

A little German boy, who had just begun to study 


judicious compound of his two languages: 


“Wen Pilatus hat sein hut, 

Den de wedder’s very ruts 

Wen Pilatus hat sein degen, 

Den you know it’s going to regen, 

Wen Pilatus hat sein schwert, 

Den de wedder’s werse and werse.” 
—_——@>—_ 
COOLIE ENGLISH. 


Yankee signboard painters are an ingeniously un- 
grammatical set, but they can hardly compare with 
their brethren in British Guiana, if the following are 
fair samples of the work produced in that country: 








English, gave the following version of the lines, in a | 


If you decide to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do not be 
[Ade 





certain cars that make extensive tours in the most | $200 in Confederate Money and 1 doz.best steel 
beautiful parts of Boston, Cambridge and the adja- | 


Pens, lic. Art Co., Box A, Cuyahoga Falls, 0, 


EE Adv, of The Oread of Mt. Carroll Sem- 
inary (Carroll Co., lli.), Sy Companion of June 28, 








YSPEPSIA. Advice to Dyspeptics, being a study | 
of the disease, by an actual sufferer. Free to any 
address. JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. | 


REE Illustrated Circular of Mrs. Moody’s Ladies’ 
Tailor System of Dress-Cutting and Paris 
Fashion Journal. J. E. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FRE ) nay in by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor “4 
Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, 


DRESSMAKING! MO) 28ers os 


—the simplest ever made, B. M. KUHN, Bloomington, Ill. 


CERS of lon 
Oiaibeceesiysuiewa taal 5 RS. It sowet 
Mail, 68c. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


36 Cards, just the ting og your Scrap Book, Hand- 
somely printed in ten abe ailed to any address for 
20c. in = —— 8. Ogilvie, Pub'r, 57 Rose St.,New York. 


NOT OF MARYLAND. 
coulerinced z. tute AM, oung Lames, and Preparatory 

School for Little Girls, Embla, P. O., three miles 
from Baltimore, Md. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


macs OF YOUR NAME, to 

“ lA lA 4 i all carry in the pocket, for 

marking cards. linen, 
a stationery, books, &c. 

hae ok ad and box only 10c. 6 different names, 50c. 


GTON & WOODWARD, New Haven, Conn. 


= Hats and Floor Mats. 

Vs be —— shade 

ction Tur- 

key-Red a, for Cotton. On Fey stands rewash- 


ing and boil 10c. per pack by_mail; 80c. per 
dozen. Agents wanted. a aad y Co., , E. 3 We. 


"Al)  Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 

unequalled. If your stetiouer does not 

keep them, mention the YOUTH’s Com- 
PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 

the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 


SHORTHAND sere cumiy 
MAIL or personally ; 
got situations procured all pupils whet com petent. 
honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, Ae ly for educated young ladies. 
Send forcir’lar. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y¥ 
































write to = , I 
will cond 3 
beautiful iitusteated 
Opatogve, and 

__ of penmanship. Address D. L. ss ELM AN, 


neipal, Gem City Business PAX, Quincy, ILL. 


PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 
a Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
ws f | made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 
SS aT YY siring a cart for speeding, breaking or business 
iS AWN YD Rerposcs, Before purchasing elsewhere, write 
LMS irect to the mfrs. for circular and prices. 
A. L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, — 
PHONETIC SHORTHAND iwePhut 
INSTRUC NON. 
The most successful Corres! oon School in 


America. Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; Dictionary, $2. 










a 





Instruction ee mail, six dollars. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Synopsis. W. W. 


OsSGOoDBY, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y. 


DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 2 cts. per yard, 
Cloth covered, 20c. atin covered, 25c. F or sale every- 
where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 


PHONOGRAPHY 2 


ETIC SHORT HAND 
Seit-tatehe Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 


SAY BOYS and ACENTS 
Have you seen the WONDERFUL FLY TOP? 
You can spin it up the air three hundred feet. The 
grotto novelty in America. Send 15 cents for Sam- 

le and Terms. Address MEMPHIS NOVELTY 

MANUFACTURING CO., Memphis, Tenn. 

acquired 


TELEGRAPHY sisi, came, eos 


man n College, P Po’keepsie,N-¥. Ex 
furnish compete Gainue Po A ta 
logue CARRIN IN G. ES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

oe the rate they have been go- 


ie % the Public Domains will 

- be gone! Saean. Nowis 

ee ae Land as the Sun si 25 per acre. 

What better could be left for Children? Where ous =e are; how —— 
them, as well as er eres aol hogar send 10 

and receive the beautiful aes no the Uuned 

States, Address THE WESTERN \ WORLD, », Chicago, Ib 


MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 

send by mail 68 pieces full ae 

size, including Ne te hes, waltzes, 

~ ALE. quadrilies(with call ),ete., by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, te. for 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. ieee, 

7 00 son ee, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 

THWA 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

















1s readily learned and when 















-Reach’s Base-Ball Goods. 
Junior League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves, 2c, 
22-Game Score-Book, 25c.; Reach’s Base-Ball Guide! 
10c.; Art of Batting, H Ce of eve ae ig, lic. 
Mailed 4 ely on receipt of price, or all r $1.00, 
& CO., 1022 Malt ket ‘Street, Pian adelphia, 


Job lot of new Rubber Tire Otto Bicy *ycles, 

















“ in. Factory, Price, Sih), our price, $27, 
46 in, . $30, 

48 in. . $50 > “ ; 

50 in. * $55], * 

52 in. $60}, ve 

With Cow-horn Bars an "Spade ae 4S, 


$5 extra. Send $5, and will send wheel for 
inspection. Prices are strictly cash; noth- 
trade. Jnd. Bicycle Co Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


I » Have introduced for the 
season of 1888 a superior 
Saeiet for epere players, 
he OCUM—price, 
$6. “in addition they offer 
many novelties in the ling 
ct Nets, Balls, Poles, etc. 
Send fo atalogue of 
Summer Sports. 


A. G. SPALDING & BR 
241  eeeawey, New Yous” 
108 Madison St., Chicago, 


wee Ts 


Standard —s— ~ Flavoring 


y HIGHLY 


EXTRACTS 


~- GRONK’S PATENT 


WIRE CUTTER & BENDER. 


Per Pair: 


Sin. $1.00 
10in. 1.25 


This surpasses any plier in the market for cutting and 
bending wire, and can also be used in place of Hill’s 
Hog Ringer. Is especially adapted to farmers’ use in 
— ding wire fence, etc. k your hardware dealer for 


CRONK HANGER CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


Do Your Own Printing 


¢ $3. Press for cards. Circular Press $8, Size 





















DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely he ame 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


price $38.00 {$1 ze 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


926 Chestnut Street, Paliahiphia, 
_ Reverence—Any C Commercial A, gency. 


BUTTONHOLES! 





” 

Famiy Buttonhole Attachment. 
Your Sewing Machine is not com- 
plete without it. WITH IT you can 
make splendid Buttonholes in fraction 
of a minute, and more durable than hand-made. Price 
—_- low. Inclose stamp for full particulars, testimonials 





C ATARR SAMPLE. TREATMENT 


at is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 
bad mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send 10s. instamps to 
toverexpense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark,N.J 


te nna Pen and Be Stamp. 












7 Your name on this 3 useful article for 
#7 marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25. 

Agents sample, 2c. Club of six, $1. 00. 
/ Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn, 










PATENT BARBLESS HOOK. 
No fish can get off; made of music wire, 
7 sizes, 4 to 

10, for perch 4 
up to seafish, 








Seaapie, by § 
mail cts. 
No. 4,3 Os Ste: gos, No. 10, 50 cts. doz. 7 samples, 25 cts. 
MAHER & GROSH, 44 8 St., Toledo, Ohio. 
LADY AGENTS can, secure” 
permament 


employment at $50 to $100 per 
month oviiag Queen City Sup- 
nergere. ample outfit free, 
Address aes Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


AGENTS WANTED 
DAISY 
Pillow Sham Holder 


Large Profits. Circulars free, 
“RISER. DAY 


















COTTA 
GETO 
LET. 
UPS 
TEARST 
OLET. 
on ee pre is a bona-fide copy of an advertising hand- 
“A, Maggical proformments Wil bee held hat plan- 





wayfarer, who covets for his children the sleek 
rotundity of the horses that draw it. The horse-car’s 
high distinction is that a ride in it costs but five cents, 


tation —— School room by. D. L. Shakespair hat 16 

sents. A Card to the oversairs wish to take acard 

thay Can have thiss For all gentlemen hat 16 sents 
for each gentle Men.” 









Cured with meee oy Br! Dr. ga 
Electro-Magnetie Belt-T: 

bined. Guar: enteed the only one in 
the world generating a continuous 
Electric and Magnetic cu 

ntific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable, 

. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Sen 

stamp for pamphiet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 





ples of work. ention this publication, THE 
SmitH & ene Man’rc Co., 16 I E. oe r4th St., New York. 


oa tte crane & 
Jacksonville, MWinois. 





BETTER AND BETTER 
| Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 
Songs for Kindergarten and Primary 


cents) by Gertrude Menard and 
chools, {2 Belle Menard, who give us 50 delight- 


ful little songs for the chil ldren. 


aay and 
College Songs for Banjo, tMiieat “Some, 
famous ones, with banjo accompaniment, mi making 

a most attractive book. 


ngs of a 
Classic Tenor Songs, {ii Character, “by” 
composers. 
SONG PIANO CLASSI a, jew Voices, Bass and Alto. 
ASS ical, Cian IsT. 15 
NG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. 
(Price of each, $1.) 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 





Og. HORNE, INVENTOR, 191 WABASH AvE., CHICACO. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











